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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

AN  encouraging  reception  of  my  book,  Some 
L\  Catholic  Novelists,  has  led  me  to  attempt 
-*■  -*•  a  companion  volume,  written  on  similar 
lines.  The  four  poets  included  are  not  only  famous 
as  poets,  but  they  are  also  celebrated  as  Catholic 
poets.  The  difference  between  a  poet  and  a  Catholic 
poet  is  that  the  non- Catholic  poet  gets  the  truth  by 
accident,  the  Catholic  poet  has  it  all  the  time. 
Hence  the  work  of  the  Catholic  poet  is  steadier, 
more  optimistic  and  saner  than  that  produced  by 
the  non-Catholic  poet.  The  two  Catholic  novelists 
included  in  this  book  are  men  of  fiction  who  have 
given  us  the  best  descriptions  of  sea  life  and 
Irish  Catholic  life  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
fiction. 

The  little  gallery  that  I  am  trying  to  present 
pictures  a  few  of  the  famous  names  in  Catholic 
literature  from  the  later  Victorianism  down  to  the 
present  day — the  later  Georgianism.  Through  this 
period  the  only  unchanging  influence  in  the  world 
has  been  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  six  writers  I  have 
attempted  to  write  of  seem  to  me  to  have  kept  this 
"  unchanging  "  attitude  to  the  essentials  of  life  in  a 
time  when  literature  is  ever  out  to  change,  with  the 
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pious  hope  of  going  one  better — which  generally 
means  that  it  goes  one  "  worse  ". 

Poetry  to-day  is  often  distinguished  by  a  ten- 
dency to  create  verse  without  rhyme,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  see  without  reason.  Fiction,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  pessimistic,  unclean  and  unfortunately  very 
clever.  The  O.tholic  writer,  whether  he  be  a  poet 
or  a  novelist,  has  to  make  his  art  appeal  to  a  hostile 
world,  and  he  has  also  to  be  all  the  time  in  everv 
detail  "  a  good  Catholic  ".  When  then,  four  poets 
and  two  novelists  can  combine  a  keen  Catholicism 
with  genius,  we  may  expect  to  have  prose  and  poetry 
worth  careful  study. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  little  book  may  help 
towards  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Victorian 
and  Georgian  Catholics  about  whom  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  write. 


PATRICK  BRAYBROOKE. 


13  Argyle  Square, 
W.C.i. 
February  26th,  1932. 
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ESSAY  NUMBER  ONE 

COVENTRY  PATMORE  : 
POET  AND  PHILOSOPHER 


COVENTRY  PATMORE  :    POET  AND 
PHILOSOPHER 


IT  will  soon  be  forty  years  since  there  happened 
the  lamented  death  of  Patmore.  "  Forty  years 
on  "  is  not  a  bad  time  in  which  to  consider 
something  of  the  place  of  a  poet.  He  has  in  that 
period  been  dead  long  enough  for  many  of  his 
contemporaries  to  have  died  also.  Hence  he  may 
expect  to  escape  the  insincerities  of  contemporary 
praise  or  blame.  He  has  not  been  dead  so  long  that 
he  has  passed  into  a  shadowy  history  in  which 
length  of  time  has  cast  deep  shadows  difficult  to 
penetrate.  Patmore  has  been  dead  long  enough 
for  those  who  write  about  him  to  feel  that  after  all 
he  was  still  living  when  "  they  were  very  young. ,! 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  when  considering  a  poet  to 
try  to  discover  if  there  is  anything  unique  about 
him.  And  from  that  discovery  or  non-discovery 
his  more  general  attributes  can  be  discussed. 
Patmore  was  outstanding  in  the  fact  that  only  a 
man  of  genius  could  have  written  much  of  his 
poetry  and  come  down  to  posterity  with  a  good 
chance  of  a  satisfactory  permanence. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  poetry  of  Patmore  is  poor — this  has  been 


said  far  too  often  by  those  who  cannot  substantiate 
the  statement.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  much  of 
Patmore 's  poetry  is  extremely  brave.  He  might 
easily  have  condemned  his  permanent  position  by 
every  other  line  he  wrote  in  "  The  Angel  in  the 
House.'3  He  could  quite  easily  have  left  out 
"  domestic  asides  "  and  given  less  risk  to  his 
ultimate  place  in  the  world  of  the  Victorian  poets. 
But  Patmore  both  in  his  life  and  work  was  a 
beautiful,  brave  and  kindly  soul.  He  trusted  the 
god  of  poetry  and  was  not  deceived  into  the  worship 
of  a  false  god.  He  made  poetry  his  servant  in  a 
particular  sense  and  in  a  way  perhaps  no  other 
considerable  poet  ever  has.  He  was  brave  enough 
to  risk  the  utmost  condemnation  by  being  almost 
arrogantly  trivial,  he  was  less  brave  but  still 
courageous  in  allowing  some  of  his  verse  to  be  so 
mystical  that  it  might  be  considered  mysterious  and 
even  irritatingly  diffuse. 

For  Patmore  has  nearly  always  been  condemned 
on  two  apparently  contradictory  grounds.  He  has 
been  accused  of  triviality  on  the  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  he  has  been  subjected  to  hostile 
criticism  for  alleged  obscureness.  But  I  do  feel 
most  strongly  that  both  these  criticisms  are  really 
uncritical.  They  denounce  an  art  and  forget  the 
man  behind  it.    They  seem  to  express  disapproval 


of  the  opposite  ends  of  Patmore's  mind  and  utterly 
fail  to  look  at  the  meeting-place  in  the  middle. 
They  suggest  quite  glibly  that  Patmore  explored 
the  theme  of  love  pretty  thoroughly,  and  quite  as 
glibly  they  fail  to  realise  that  love  is  both  profound 
and  profoundly  trivial,  that  it  does  need 
"  Domestic "  verses,  that  it  does  also  require 
verse  breathing  a  very  close  acquaintance  with  the 
mysteries  and  transcendentalism  of  God.  Patmore 
pursued  all  through  his  life  the  theme  of  love,  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  he  pursued  it  as  a  "  hound 
of  heaven."  Let  us  then  consider  Patmore  as  the 
poet  philosopher  of  love.  Let  us  be  ever  willing 
to  give  to  him  praise  for  his  bravery,  if  sometimes 
we  find  it  difficult  to  applaud  his  poetry. 

Jfc  J£.  Jt»  Jtr  «U» 
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The  first  part  of  Patmore's  work  which  is  his 
poetry  grouped  together  under  the  picturesque  title 
of  "  The  Angel  in  the  House  "  is  mostly  narrative 
verse.  It  is,  however,  not  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
consider  the  title  of  this  collection  of  poetry.  The 
Angel  is  woman,  she  comes  into  a  house  and  brings 
into  that  house  a  sense  of  divinity,  not  only 
expressed  by  man,  but  expressing  something  of  the 
Divine  as  portrayed  by  the  Godhead.  That  is, 
woman  is  a  transforming  power  able  to  turn  the 
commonplace  into  something  both  practical  and 
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yet  angelic — a  combination  showing  not  a  little  the 
subtlety  of  Patmore 's  mind. 

He  tells  of  course  of  his  story  of  love  and  the 
tale,  as  will  be  remembered,  has  as  its  background 
so  complacent  a  setting  as  a  Deanery.  He  has  in 
my  opinion  a  pleasant  habit  of  breaking  up  the 
narrative  with  little  philosophies,  which  are  none 
the  less  vital  for  being  in  quantity  small  and  the 
reverse  of  ponderous. 

Patmore  quite  early  on  in  "  The  Angel  in  the 
House  '  discusses  the  alarming  effect  on  the  lover 
when  he  meets  his  love.  The  transforming  power 
has  begun,  the  angel  though  not  yet  by  any  means 
in  the  house,  is  not  so  far  from  it.  The  lover  sees 
in  his  loved  one  that  uniqueness  that  he  only  sees 
and  understands.    Patmore  thus  puts  the  matter  : 

He  meets,  by  heavenly  chance  express, 
The  destined  maid  ;  some  hidden  hand 

Unveils  to  him  that  loveliness 
Which  others  cannot  understand. 

That  is,  straight  away  Patmore  begins  his  theme 
of  the  special,  not  to  say  divine  relationship,  that 
exists  between  two  lovers,  a  relationship  at  once 
brought  about  by  some  mystical  power,  "  some 
hidden  hand."  It  is  extremely  important  to  notice 
this  "  movement  "  from  "  some  hidden  hand  "  for 
it  explains  that  analogy  of  the  human  with  the 


divine,  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  Patmore 
philosophy.  Then  in  the  middle  of  the  verse  the 
poet  falls  into  one  of  those  lines  which  critics 
(as  I  think  superficially)  deplore.  With  a  "  nice  " 
little  expression  of  boyishness  Patmore  tells  us 
naively  that — 

For  joy  of  her  he  cannot  sleep — 

The  line  is  simply  realism  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  condemned  as  trivial.  That  a 
lover  cannot  sleep  is  trivial,  except  to  himself. 
But  to  leave  out  even  the  most  trite  observation  in 
any  kind  of  philosophy  is  to  make  the  philosopher 
only  a  half  artist.  I  say  that  the  line  I  have  quoted 
should  be  praised  by  the  critics.  It  does  what  it 
is  meant  to  do,  it  puts  a  small  spoke  in  the  love 
philosophy  wheel  and  helps  the  whole  to  be  as  it 
is  meant  to  be,  whole. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  as  fully  as  possible  the 
essence  of  the  mind  of  Patmore,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  concentrate,  to  some  exclusion  of  other 
matters,  on  something  that  I  might  perhaps  call 
his  philosophic  "  wedges. "  Patmore  breaks  away 
from  his  story  often  and  often.  He  does  not  do  so 
to  puzzle  and  perplex  the  reader,  nor  does  he  do 
so  because  his  tale  becomes  involved  and  a  digres- 
sion seems  to  be  a  way  out.,  Patmore  did  not  work 
in  that  slip-shod  manner.    He  has  taught  us  that 


a  story  can  be  trivial,  that  poetry  can  describe  the 
qommonplace  and  yet  logically  and  without  any 
straining  after  an  effect,  lead  up  to  a  dogma  at 
once  profound  and  in  keeping  with  the  narrative 
to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  syllogistic  conclusion. 
Let  us  consider  this  position  by  a  discussion  of 
part  of  a  verse  when  Patmore,  now  desperately  in 
love,  can  hardly  understand  how  the  world  can  go 
on  living,  for  he  has  not  seen  his  love  for  one 
week  !  He  has  not  as  I  say  seen  his  love  for  seven 
dreadful  days  and  all,  all  is  dross,  and  nothing  is 
of  rose  colour  any  more.  Nothing  can  help  him, 
he  is  in  despair,  even  humanity  is  an  empty  thing, 
he  cares  not  one  whit  from  whom  he  shall  have 
praise,  from  whom  he  shall  have  blame. 

He  is  indeed  dreadfully  discontented  and  he 
oours  out  his  misery  in  this  way : 

How  vain  the  world  had  grown  to  be  ! 
How  mean  all  people  and  their  ways, 
How  ignorant  their  sympathy, 
And  how  impertinent  their  praise  ; 
What  they  for  virtuousness  esteem'd, 
How  far  removed  from  heavenly  right ; 
What  pettiness  their  trouble  seemed, 
How  undelightful  their  delight ; 

In  fact  the  lover  is  outrageously  selfish.  His  own 
trouble  is  so  immense  that  all  troubles  that  annoy 
other  people  are  as  nothing.    And  then  comes  in 
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the  philosophical  "  wedge. "  Love  must  exclude 
every  other  consideration,  it  has  to  make  the  lover 
absorbed  only  by  his  all-pervading  emotion.  He 
is  immersed  in  a  world  that  is  love  and  he  cannot 
escape  it  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  or  in  the  depths  of 
the  valley.  Patmore  then,  disappointed  because  he 
has  not  seen  his  loved  one  for  a  week,  leads  up  to 
a  grand  climax  when  he  writes  : 

I  thought  how  love,  whose  vast  estate 
Is  earth  and  air  and  sun  and  sea 

Love  then  is  inevitable,  it  is  life,  it  is  living  and 
yet,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  it  in  an  immanent 
sense,  he  has  to  seek  for  it.  Having  then  given  us 
this  fine  conception  of  love,  Patmore,  a  few  lines 
later,  drops  back  to  his  narrative.  And  I  believe 
that  we  may  call  the  drop  a  brave  one.  For  the 
man  from  the  Deanery  brings  in  a  note  and  there 
is  an  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  next  day.  All  is 
again  well  and  the  world  is  not  quite  so  vain  after 
all.  In  lines  commonplace  in  the  extreme,  lines 
that  have  undoubtedly  played  havoc  with  Pat- 
more's  reputation,  the  poet  gives  us  this  little 
incident.  He  should  be  praised  for  his  bravery 
in  dropping  from  high  poetic  mysticism  down  to 
bald  narrative  verse. 

The  poet  is  very  love-sick  and  then  comes  the 
cheering  episode. 


While  thus  I  grieved,  and  kiss'd  her  glove, 

My  man  brought  in  her  note  to  say, 
Papa  had  bid  her  send  his  love, 

And  would  I  dine  with  them  next  day  ? 
They  had  learn'd  and  practised  PurcelPs  glee, 

To  sing  it  by  to-morrow  night. 

In  this  kind  of  verse  Patmore  attempted  some- 
thing that  had  not  been  done  before  on  the  same 
scale.  In  an  age  when  poetry  sang  of  the  wonders 
of  nature,  when  the  Victorian  poets  were  shattering 
the  heavens  with  their  ecstatic  shouts,  when  poetry 
was  gaining  for  itself  greater  and  greater  laurels, 
Patmore  came  along  with  his  narrative,  and  as  if 
in  almost  defiance  of  the  giants  of  his  craft,  simply 
made  poetry  tell  a  story  and,  what  is  more  note- 
worthy, made  poetry  tell  the  whole  story*  If 
Wordsworth  could  tell  of  his  little  maid  tripping 
away  so  daintily  with  her  little  porringer,  Patmore 
could  equally  show  that  so  small  an  incident  as  a 
note  received  from  the  Deanery  had  just  as  much 
right  to  be  expressed  in  poetry.  And  what  is  more, 
Patmore  simply  plunged  into  narrative  verse  of  the 
simplest  possible  kind,  verse  so  elementary,  that 
if  we  did  not  know  the  mind  of  Patmore  behind, 
we  might  really  be  inclined  to  have  little  patience 
with  it. 

We  proceed  on  in  the  story  of  "  The  Angel  in 
the  House  "  and  Patmore  breaks  away  again  into 
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some  lines  in  praise  of  love.  The  lines  are  excel- 
lent if  conventional,  they  remind  us  that  Patmore 
could  be  "  ordinary/3  that  he  could  rise  from  the 
trivial  and  descend  from  the  transcendental  heights. 
He  wants  to  praise  love  and  really  it  is  not  very 
difficult  for  love  is  praise.  He  pens  his  little  verse 
of  praise  in  these  lines  : 

Spirit  of  knowledge,  grant  me  this  : 

A  simple  heart  and  subtle  wit 
To  praise  the  thing  whose  praise  it  is 

That  all  which  can  be  praised  is  it. 

Having  then  praised  love  in  so  delightful  a 
fashion  Patmore  gets  back  once  more  to  his  story. 
Lunch  on  a  lovely  day  at  Stonehenge — thus  is  the 
poet  inspired  to  describe  the  pleasing  experience. 
He  even  tells  us  that  he  chooses  the  shade. 

By  the  great  stones  we  chose  our  ground 
For  shade  ;  and  there,  in  converse  sweet, 
Took  luncheon.    On  a  little  mound 
Sat  the  three  ladies  ;  at  their  feet 
I  sat  ;  and  smelt  the  healthy  smell, 
Pluck'd  harebells,  turn'd  the  telescope 
To  the  country  round. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  deeper  significance  about  lines 
such  as  these  than  might  at  first  appear.  They 
show,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  they 
imply,  that  the  ordinary  is  in  some  indefinable  way 
made  extraordinary  because  of  the  hovering  of  love. 
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It  is  almost  as  if  love  liked  being  at  a  lunch  on 
Salisbury  Plain  because  it  is  universal  and  likes  to 
be  present  on  all  occasions.  That  is  what  I  feel 
Patmore  wanted  to  teach  by  his  narrative  verse. 
He  wished  it  to  set  forth  the  eternity  of  love  ever 
throwing  its  warming  glow  over  matters  temporal. 
As  God  exists  through  all  the  ages,  as  he  reveals 
himself  to  man  by  the  interpretations  of  nature, 
by  an  evident  approval  of  our  poor  little  joys  and 
hopes,  so  love  almost  a  personification,  almost  an 
incarnation,  is  present  always  and  brings  to  all  our 
activities  a  felt  if  not  an  actually  seen  force.  The 
force  of  love  is  experienced  in  the  lines  I  have  just 
quoted  and  it  has  made  everything  to  be  "  in  con- 


verse sweet.53 


It  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  Patmore  there 
was  a  harmony  between  his  life  and  his  work,  not 
always  found  in  poets.  He  ever  felt  the  power  of 
love  in  his  life,  and  he  ever  expressed  it  in  his 
work.  The  sentimentalism  that  most  certainly 
invades  much  of  his  poetry  loses  its  sickliness 
because  of  the  sincerity  that  lies  behind  it.  Patmore 
was  inclined  to  allow  the  sentimental  to  predom- 
inate in  his  work,  but  it  was  included  because  the 
theme  of  love  sentimentalised  the  surroundings 
described  in  "  The  Angel  in  the  House."  There 
is  surely  no  harm  m  a  poet  bei$g  sentimental  when 
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his  subject  is  sentimental.  It  is  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  divorce  the  sentimental  from  love. 
We  may  say  with  great  disdain  that  love  is  in  its 
essence  too  impersonal  to  need  interpretation  by 
means  of  such  an  emotion.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  what  we  are 
saying  is  usually  contradicted  by  fact.  Patmore 
was  under  no  such  delusion.  He  knew  that  if 
love  was  surrounded  by  the  gifts  of  God,  it  was 
also  surrounded  by  the  gifts  of  man.  Hence  it 
was  certain  to  become  sentimental  and  to  express 
this,  his  poetry  had  also  to  be  of  that  nature.  But 
that  is  merely  to  say  that  in  his  exploration  of  the 
quality  of  love  Patmore  would  not  leave  out  an 
attribute  considered  by  so  many  to  be  a  blemish. 
Continuing  a  mood  of  despondency  Patmore  tells 
us  of  his  misery  as  the  train,  carrying  on  it  the 
Dean's  daughter,  leaves  for  London.  He  is  once 
more  in  a  mood  of  rather  commonplace  narration, 
but  underlying  the  baldness  of  the  verse  is  the 
truism  that  the  lover  wishes  to  see  the  object  of 
his  love.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  he  has  the 
possession  of  love,  he  demands  that  he  may  have 
possession  of  the  lover.  The  lover  then  in  a  frenzy 
of  grief  can  find  no  rest  anywhere.  He  cannot  sit 
still  for  he  thinks  of  her  who  might  be  near  to  him  ; 
he  cannot  bear  to  walk  about,  for  however  far  he 
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may  walk,  wherever  he  may  go,  his  lover  is  away 
and  cannot  be  found.  The  world  is  once  again 
empty,  a  vain  thing  fondly  imagined,  and  a  place 
bereft  of  all  glory.  So  Patmore  "  moons  about  " 
and  tells  us  of  his  blank  misery. 

What  should  I  do,  where  should  I  go, 
Now  she  was  gone,  my  love  !   for  mine 
She  was,  whatever  here  below 
Crossed  or  usurped  my  right  divine. 
Life,  without  her,  was  vain  and  gross, 
The  glory  from  the  world  was  gone, 
And  on  the  gardens  of  the  Close 
As  on  Sahara  shone  the  sun. 

It  seems  almost  indeed  unkind  of  the  sun  to  be 
so  cheerful  when  the  hateful  train  takes  the  loved 
one  further  and  further  away. 

As  the  tale  of  "  The  Angel  in  the  House  " 
continues  Patmore  gradually  develops  his  mysti- 
cism. It  was  of  course  a  fundamental  position  in 
his  philosophy — the  close  analogy  between  love 
and  God.  In  a  sense  the  lover  is  an  emanation 
from  God.  God  speaks  through  his  lovers.  They 
come,  as  it  were  to  earth  and  reveal  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  God  from  whom  they  have 
derived  their  being.  Patmore  rises  into  lofty 
thought  in  this  direction.  He  sees  the  woman  he 
loves  as  a  ray  from  God,  a  shaft  of  Divine  light. 
She  comes  down  from  God  and  linking  hands  with 
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him  in  earthly  life,  takes  him  up  towards  God. 
She  is  a  missioner,  one  who  has  been  in  a  special 
relationship  to  the  Deity.  He  vows  to  himself 
that  he  will  ever  love  her,  for  if  he  does  not,  then 
he  is  withholding  affection  from  God,  robbing  him 
of  his  right,  refusing  a  Divine  gift.  In  this  way 
does  he  tell  us  of  his  mystic  love. 

Thenceforth,  and  through  that  pray'r,  I  trod, 
A  path  with  no  suspicious  dim. 
I  loved  her  in  the  name  of  God 
And  for  the  ray  she  was  of  him  ; 

As  St  Francis  was  the  Mirror  of  Christ,  so  to 
Patmore  is  his  loved  one  the  Mirror  of  God.  It  is 
a  sublime  understanding  of  the  Divine  "  lending  " 
of  love  through  the  channel  of  a  human.  If  woman 
is  lovely,  then  asks  Patmore  :  what  loveliness  must 
be  in  her  Creator.  She  reflects  God  for  he  has 
fashioned  her. 

He  writes  two  fine  lines,  lines  that  express  the 
fundamental  part  of  his  philosophy  and  which 
indicate  in  no  small  measure  the  reasoning  that 
ultimately  led  him  into  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
allows  his  imagination  thus  to  lead  him  into  a 
philosophical  position  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
logical. 

'  How  loving  and  how  lovely  fair 
Must  he  be  who  has  fashion'd  her  ! ' 
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Patmore,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  accused  of 
both  triviality  and  profundity.  His  desire  to  link 
up  in  the  closest  possible  relationship  God  and 
Man  by  means  of  the  force  of  love,  quite  naturally 
led  him  into  "  difficult  "  poetry.  The  very  fact 
that  love  could  be  written  of  in  rather  a  trivial 
manner  must  have  postulated  for  him  the  pro- 
bability that  no  mode  of  expression  could  quite 
penetrate  its  depths.  So  almost  in  the  manner  of 
a  see-saw  he  goes  back  again  to  the  straightforward 
verse  narration,  having  left  us  to  ponder  on  the 
mystical  conception  of  the  loveliness  of  God. 

So  Coventry  Patmore  proceeds  to  a  discussion 
of  the  psychology  of  love.  He  considers  how  the 
behaviour  of  a  maiden  who  has  been  captured  by 
her  lover  is  like  that  of  a  bird  suddenly  freed  from 
a  cage.  The  analogy  is  striking  and  original.  The 
bird  fears  his  new-found  freedom,  he  longs  to  fly 
away  yet  trembles  at  the  thought  of  an  excursion 
into  the  wide  world  he  has  only  seen  from  his  place 
of  captivity.  And  then  he  grows  bolder,  ventures 
a  little  way  from  the  cage,  tries  his  own  feet,  hops 
here,  hops  there  and  even,  very  daring,  gets  as  far 
as  the  window-sill  and  then  in  a  grand  burst  of 
courage  commits  himself  to  the  air.  So  the  maiden 
caged  as  it  were  by  modesty  and  prudence,  hesitates 
to  accept  the  freedom  she  so  longs  for.     She  is 
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frightened  at  the  thought  of  so  much  coming 
liberty,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously  she  feels  that 
there  may  be  in  this  coming  liberty  restrictions  as 
yet  not  even  dreamed  of.  She  longs  to  admit  that 
she  loves  her  lover,  yet  the  expression  of  affection 
causes  her  uneasiness.  Patmore  shows  us  her 
conflicting  thoughts  when  he  writes  : 

Her  duty  ;  says,  I  love  him — yet 

The  thought  half  chokes  her  in  her  throat 


She  is  a  little  afraid  of  her  lover.  Even  his  smile 
suggests  danger.  If  he  can  smile  so  well,  what  will 
he  be  like  when  he  is  angry.  But  in  the  end  after 
numerous  reasonings  she  gives  in  and  willingly 
owns  herself  completely  beaten.  She  is  mastered 
in  this  charming  manner. 

He  is  her  lord,  for  he  can  take 

Hold  of  her  faint  heart  with  his  hand. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Coventry  Patmore  has 
given  to  us  as  complete  a  philosophy  of  love  as 
any  poet.  That  he  chose  to  do  so  by  means  of 
narrative  verse  and  philosophic  "  wedges  "  is  his 
own  affair.  That  he  often  seemed  to  be  making 
absolute  shipwreck  of  his  reputation  as  a  poet  is 
not  very  surprising  when  we  remember  that  we 
are  rather  insular  about  poetry.  We  expect  love 
poetry    to    be    mystic,    transcendental,    even    in 
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technique  always  lovely.  We  are  not  so  prepared 
for  the  commonplaces  of  love,  the  crudities  of  it, 
the  anxious  reasonings.  Such  considerations  we 
often  feel  are  better  left  for  the  psychological 
novelist.  Patmore's  philosophy  of  love,  however, 
is  so  broad  that  it  seems  impossible  that  he  can 
have  left  out  any  aspect  of  it.  Take  as  an  example 
a  little  verse  about  the  fact  that  the  beauty  in  a 
lover's  eyes  is  simply  admiration  for  the  loved  one. 
The  thought  is  true  and  therefore  reasonable. 
Admiration  of  an  intense  kind  does  produce  beauty, 
the  soul  can  be  seen  in  the  eyes,  and  we  do  not 
destroy  this  truth  because  we  have  made  so  many 
silly  jokes  about  it.  Patmore  sums  up  the  whole 
position  when  he  tells  us  quite  frankly — 

The  beauty  in  her  Lover's  eyes 
Was  admiration  of  her  own. 

The  love  response,  so  much  written  of  in  our 
own  day,  was  fully  understood  by  Patmore.  It  led 
him  to  the  position  that  the  lover  and  the  loved 
one,  the  more  they  became  in  love,  the  more  they 
became  a  harmonious  whole.  It  led  him  to  the 
further  and  natural  position  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  lover  and  his  Church,  leading  to  an  inti- 
macy between  the  two  of  the  closest  possible  nature. 

There  was  at  times  a  certain  cynicism  about 
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Patmore  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  knew  quite 
well  that  the  lover  would  be  "  summed  up  "  from 
a  material  point  of  view.  He  had  in  patches  some- 
thing of  the  attitude  to  life  so  delightfully  expressed 
by  Dean  Swift  when  he  told  us  that  after  his  death 
there  would  be  terrible  lamentation  in  this  wise — 

My  dear — the  Dean  is  dead — how  terrible — 
What  shall  we  play  to  trumps  ? 

Patmore  in  a  milder  manner  wrote  cynical  verse. 
I  give  here  what  I  think  is  a  good  example  of  the 
poet  in  this  mood. 

It  is  worth  noting  how  Patmore  does  not  stray 
away  from  probability  in  his  cynicism  any  more 
than  he  does  in  his  mysticism.  No  one  has  really 
a  good  word  to  say  for  the  poor  lover  ! 

"  You're  sure  he'll  do  great  things  some  day  ! 
Nonsense,  he  won't ;  he's  dressed  too  well." 
"  Dines  with  the  Sterling  Club,  they  say  ; 
Not  commonly  respectable  !  " 
"  Half  Puritan,  half  Cavalier  ! 
His  curly  hair  I  think 's  a  wig  ; 
And,  for  his  fortune,  why,  my  Dear 
'Tis  not  enough  to  keep  a  gig. 
Rich  Aunts  and  Uncles  never  die  ; 
And  what  you  bring  won't  do  for  dress  ; 
And  so  you'll  live  on  bye  and  bye, 
With  oaten-cake  and  water-cress." 

How  well  indeed  does  Patmore  understand  the 
pessimism  with  which  a  suitor  is  greeted. 
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Then  with  a  change  of  mood  Patmore  shows  us 
the  real  misery  of  the  rejected  lover.  He  thinks  of 
his  lost  love — little  wretch — now  indeed  dancing 
in  the  arms  of  some  bold  and  brazen  cavalier — he 
"  delights  3  in  thoughts  of  a  gloomy  nature — and 
even  seems  to  choose  those  which  are  the  most 
depressing.  And  then,  like  a  sudden  shaft  of  light 
from  behind  a  great  cloud  there  darts  out  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Patmore  philosophy.  The  heart,  the 
most  hard-worked  instrument  in  the  body — what 
sorrow  it  can  hold  and  yet  go  on.  The  rejected 
lover  has  to  live  when  he  would  die.  Patmore 
thus  writes  of  the  long-suffering  heart — almost 
infinite  in  its  capacity  for  bearing  sorrows  : 

If  only  now  his  heart  would  break  ! 
But,  oh,  how  much  a  heart  can  hold. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  Patmore  he  was  an 
optimist  who  lived  in  an  age  of  dreary  pessimism. 
He  wrote  when  decadence  was  eating  at  literature 
and  driving  men  of  letters  into  a  black  and  hopeless 
materialism.  He  kept  a  sane  outlook  on  life  when 
many  of  those  around  him  distrusted  all  sanity  and 
thought  it  to  be  but  played-out  dogma.  He  gave 
his  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church  because  he 
could  see  that  in  her  man  could  adhere  to  the  real 
optimism,  the  optimism  of  the  man  who  knows 
that  his  relationship  to  God  is  as  intimate  as  that 
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of  a  husband  and  wife.  He  was  a  thinker  who  was 
not  in  a  hurry.  He  watched  contemporary  philos- 
ophies and  found  that  they  contradicted  one 
another.  He  was  not  amazed  at  life,  because  he 
was  certain  that  in  some  way  all  was  right  with  the 
world,  ahd  God  was  indeed  in  his  heaven.  His 
deductions  were  logical,  they  did  not  race  to  a 
conclusion  and  forget  the  necessity  of  orderly 
progression.  Patmore  was  not  surprised  at  the 
surprises  of  life,  for  God  moved  in  a  mysterious 
way  and  had  indeed  wonders  to  perform. 

He  could  keep  a  balanced  view  of  life  because  he 
looked  at  it  as  a  whole.  While  he  was  looking  at 
life  as  a  whole  and  was  seeing  that  it  was  good, 
many  of  his  contemporaries  were  plunged  in  despair 
simply  because  they  were  unable  to  discover  what 
we  should  call  in  our  modern  jargon — the  silver 
lining  behind  the  clouds.  Patmore  then  gives  us 
his  message  of  hope  and  we  who  live  in  this  difficult 
and  very  faithless  twentieth  century  cannot  do  better 
than  ponder  over  its  everlasting  and  Catholic  truth. 

Be  not  amazed  at  life  ;   'tis  still 
The  mode  of  God  with  His  elect 
Their  hopes  exactly  to  fulfil, 
In  times  and  ways  they  least  expect. 

Before  turning  to  Patmore  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  for  him  the  proper  climax  of  love,  it  is 
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not  without  interest  to  consider  him  concerned  with 
what  he  calls  the  perversity  of  the  passion.  His 
poetry  is  sparkling  and  deeply  philosophical.  He 
admits,  wise  man,  that  a  lover  is  a  strange  kind  of 
animal.  He  is  sorrowful  when  there  is  no  need 
for  any  sorrow,  and  he  is  jealous  if  his  lover  "  pets 
a  dove."  Yet,  perverse  and  foolish  man  that  he  is, 
he  likes  to  hurt  his  beloved  and  make  her  weep  and 
then  as  a  result  he  experiences  a  plethora  of  fear. 
He  is  her  slave  yet  he  ever  tries  to  master  her. 
The  lover  is  then  for  Patmore  an  irrational  kind  of 
creature.  He  is  the  slave  of  moods  and  cannot  do 
what  his  will  really  dictates.  He  wishes  to  go  to 
the  rif^t  and  off  he  goes  to  the  left.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  and  yet  does  his  best  to  make  the 
object  of  his  desire  twice  as  difficult  to  attain  as  it 
might  be.  Now  Patmore 's  philosophy  as  we  might 
expect  quite  logically  led  him  to  marriage.  In 
marriage  he  sees  the  climax  which  is  a  sane  one. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  position  of  Schopen- 
hauer that  what  is  obtained  is  never  wanted.  He 
is  far  away  from  those  thinkers  who  thought  love 
in  itself  so  exquisite  that  marriage  must  necessarily 
destroy  it.  He  is  an  orthodox  Christian  thinker 
about  marriage  and  his  whole  poetry  bears  a  strong 
witness  to  this  fact.  In  poetising  on  marriage 
Patmore  comes  into  line  with  Catholic  thought  and 
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demands  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  the  married 
state.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  God  himself  who 
binds  the  couple  together  in  marriage  and  it 
follows  then  that  this  Divine  pact  cannot  be  broken 
by  man.  In  words  of  which  there  can  be  no  two 
meanings  he  puts  forward  his  Catholic  standpoint : 

Can  ought  compared  with  wedlock  be 
For  use  ?    But  he  who  made  the  heart 
To  use  proportions  joy.    What  he 
Has  join'd  let  no  man  put  apart. 

His  essential  position  is  that  marriage  is  a  proper 
climax  to  love  because  marriage  is  Order  and 
therefore  has  the  consent  of  God.  Whereas  if  the 
cup  of  love  is  seized  with  a  view  to  Disorder  it  is 
spilt  and  all  is  waste.  And  if  further  h^  who  has 
spilt  this  cup  attempts  to  pick  up,  as  it  were,  the  spilt 
milk,  he  will  find  that  he  is  merely  disappointed 
by  something  of  the  earth  earthy.  Marriage  then 
for  Patmore  is  settled  life  in  a  home  and  only  in 
such  an  environment  can  true  pleasure  be  expected 
and  true  joy  found.  And  so  once  more  Patmore 
lifts  his  philosophy  on  to  a  lofty  plane  when  he 
declares  that  one  woman  can  provide  a  man  with 
variety  that  he  can  never  know  if  he  changes  his 
partner  however  often.  It  is  a  little  curious  to 
realise  that  what  Patmore  said  in  "  The  Angel  in 
the  House  "  Barrie  was  to  say  and  say  so  exquisitely 
many  years  later  in  "  Dear  Brutus." 
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Constancy  has  its  own  rewards,  sings  Patmore, 
and  he  sings  it  in  this  admirable  manner : 

I  vow'd  unvarying  faith,  and  she, 

To  whom  in  full  I  pay  that  vow, 
Rewards  me  with  variety 

Which  men  who  change  can  never  know. 

Patmore  leads  up  to  the  great  analogy  that  there 
is  between  a  human  marriage  and  the  relationship 
between  Christ  and  his  Church  when  he  tells  us 
with  what  love  it  is  indeed  necessary  that  a  man 
should  love  his  wife.  He  is  not  to  love  her  only 
for  herself  but  because  she  symbolises  to  him  a 
Divine  love,  a  mysterious  love,  a  profound  love — 
the  love  of  Christ,  for  his  Church.  As  Christ  loves 
his  Church  which  is  his  Bride,  so  a  man  must  love 
his  wife,  for  she  is  his  bride.  He  must  be  ready 
to  die  for  his  wife  as  Christ  was  ready  to  die  for 
his  Church.  In  this  way  does  Patmore  write  of  his 
idealism — an  idealism  that  he  himself  never  strayed 
from — 

And  how  a  man  must  love  his  wife 

No  less  than  Christ  did  love  his  Church, 

If  need  be,  giving  her  his  life. 

And  Patmore  in  spite  of  his  lofty  idealism  is  not 
unconscious  of  how  frail  we  mortals  be,  he  is  not 
without  the  strongest  realisation  that  we  fall  so 
far,  that  we  lose  so  often  all  sight  of  the  Star  in 
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the  East  and  cannot  tell  where  we  are.  That  we 
do  not  finish  as  we  had  meant — full  well  does 
Coventry  Patmore  understand.  So  he  tells  us 
warningly — 

,rTis  well  for  us  Heaven  asks  not  how 
We  take  this  oath,  but  how  'tis  kept. 

Patmore's  poetry  leads  up  then  from  thoughts 
about  love  to  a  deep  philosophy  of  it  leading  again 
to  a  mystical  and  Catholic  conception  of  marriage. 
From  this  place  in  his  poetry  we  can  readily  pass 
on  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  his  deeper  mystical 
reasonings — reasonings  which  have  at  times  earned 
for  him  blame  on  the  grounds  of  their  obscureness. 
#  #  #  #  # 

Not  very  long  after  Patmore  had  suffered  very 
heavy  bereavement  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
his  diary  contains  the  following  mystic  thought : 

"  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ  as  His 
betrothed  wife  is  a  mine  of  undiscovered  joy 
and  power." 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  with  a  background 
such  as  this  a  poet  will  be  forced  to  command 
difficult  language  if  he  is  to  convey  his  philosophical 
position  to  his  readers.  You  cannot  attempt  to 
intermingle  the  human  with  the  Divine  without  at 
least  a  grave  danger  of  falling  into  obscureness  of 
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thought.  Mysticism  of  the  Patmore  kind,  that  is 
mysticism  relying  a  good  deal  on  symbolism  and 
human  analogy,  has  to  be  expressed  deeply.  Hence 
Patmore  in  his  odes  falls  into  rather  involved 
writing.  He  has  no  more  right  to  be  blamed  for 
this  than  to  be  blamed  for  the  many  trivialities  in 
"  The  Angel  in  the  House."  Let  us  consider  an 
example. 

In  one  of  his  most  profound  poems  "  Legem 
Tuam  Dilexi,"  Patmore  expresses  something  of  the 
mystery  of  the  infinite  "  wideness  "  of  God  and 
his  narrowness  that  he  can  enter  and  dwell  in  one 
humble  heart.  Patmore  commences  his  poetic 
treatise  with  a  consideration  of  the  word  Infinite. 
At  first  it  seems  to  be  at  feud  with  life.  And  then 
he  discovers  that  if  God  is  infinite,  also  "  How 
narrow  is  he  "  for  "  his  Art  "  is  to  win  his  children 
as  a  Mother  wins  her  babe  by  a  soft  sweet  song. 

From  this  consideration  Patmore  leads  up  to 
this  reasonable  but  intricate  philosophy  : 

Mean  Man, 
Darling  of  God,  whose  thoughts  but  live  and  move 
Round  him  ;  who  woos  his  will 
To  wedlock  with  his  own,  and  does  distil 
To  that  drop's  span 
The  atta  of  all  rose-fields  of  all  love  ! 

The  relationship  then  of  God  to  man  is  of  the 
most  tender  nature  possible.     Man,  in  himself  a 
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mean  creature,  given  life  by  God  is  God's  great 
interest.  Indeed  he  loves  man  so  much  that 
nothing  less  than  a  mystical  marriage  with  Man 
will  satisfy  him.  And  even  this  is  not  quite  enough 
for  the  Loving  Father.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
binding  Man  to  himself  by  the  bonds  of  wedlock 
but  pours  out  upon  him  all  the  choicest  sweetness 
of  his  love.  Patmore  is  expressing  the  very  heart 
of  Catholic  philosophy,  that  philosophy  which  is 
the  only  one  to  persuade  a  man  to  meditate  on  the 
necessity  of  loving  God — for  he  has  not  only  given 
us  Life,  Immortality,  but  like  a  kind  loving  Husband 
he  has  poured  upon  us  all  the  exquisite  richness  of 
his  love.  Thoughts  such  as  these  cannot  be 
expressed  in  poetry  of  a  very  simple  nature. 
Patmore  needs  to  be  studied  carefully,  and  if  he  is 
it  becomes  clear  that  his  mysticism  though  pro- 
found is  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  man's 
nature  at  its  best. 

Naturally  then,  if  Man  is  in  such  close  kinship 
to  God,  Man,  on  this  earth  merely  a  body,  must 
take  great  care  of  that  body,  for  every  part  of  it 
has  some  place  in  the  Divine  scheme  of  creation. 
It  is,  says  Patmore,  "  Creation  and  Creator's 
crowning  good."  And  why  further  must  the  body 
be  careful  of  itself  even  from  the  hair  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  ?    Because  it  is  formed  for  a  dignity  it 
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does  not  fully  comprehend.  It  must  then,  declares 
Patmore,  wait  for  death,  and  be  even  at  that  last 
great  hour  "  Quick,  tender,  virginal  and  unpro- 
faned." 

It  can  be  seen  then  from  this  short  discussion  of 
the  deeper  poetry  of  Patmore  how  logical  is  his 
standpoint  in  all  his  work.  Love  is  his  background  ; 
it  leads  to  marriage,  the  proper  consummation  of 
love.  God  so  approves  marriage,  that  in  a  mystical 
sense  he  marries  himself  to  Man,  and  Man  in  return 
must  keep  his  body  spotless  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sented in  due  time  to  the  Divine  Bridegroom. 
Because  love  is  a  hallowing  power,  it  follows 
naturally  that  Patmore  in  dealing  with  it  thought 
nothing  connected  with  it  too  trivial  to  mention, 
or  too  deep  to  display.  Therefore  we  have  logically 
enough  his  poetry  condemned  on  two  opposing 
grounds — that  of  shallowness  and  that  of  depth. 
I  do  not  see  how  he  could  avoid  either  position 
without  injury  to  his  poetry  and  philosophy. 

Again  God  is  still  not  quite  content  with  being 
the  husband  of  Man.  He  is  the  "  Husband  of  the 
Heavens."  He  is  the  Husband  then  of  all  nature, 
even  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  oceans, 
the  mountains,  the  valleys.  All  are  under  his  Feet, 
he  is  Immanent.  Yet  Patmore  avoids  a  fall  into 
Pantheism.     God  is  for  him  Immanent  and  yet 
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Transcendental,  perhaps  the  most  reasonable  way 
of  attempting  to  define  the  Infinity  of  God. 

The  attempt  to  find  the  place  in  literature  which 
is  most  suitable  to  Patmore  has  often  developed 
into  a  battle.  Whatever  we  may  not  say  about 
him,  we  can  at  least  say  he  was  a  most  logical  poet. 
His  transcendental  verse  fits  in  with  his  narrative 
verse,  even  when  it  is  quite  trivial.  At  times  his 
poetry  is  really  beautiful,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  ever  comparable  with  the  work  of  such 
poets  as  Byron  or  Shelley.  It  might  almost  seem 
sometimes  as  if  Patmore  worked  a  theme  to  death. 
At  others  we  feel  that  his  exploration  of  his  philos- 
ophy of  love  was  all-embracing.  That  Patmore 
will  ever  become  a  popular  poet  in  the  crude  sense 
seems  to  me  to  be  improbable.  He  is  more  likely 
to  appeal  to  a  select  audience  than  to  a  very  general 
one. 

I  believe  that  we  who  live  in  this  twentieth 
century  would  do  well  to  get  back  to  a  careful 
study  of  "  The  Angel  in  the  House."  There  is  in 
that  poem  a  reasonable  exposition  of  love  which 
has  not  been  improved  upon  by  all  the  new-fangled 
fancies  of  our  modern  psychologists.  The  mystical 
poetry  of  Patmore  again  expresses  the  oldest 
theological  philosophy — that  Man  is  in  the  closest 
relationship  to  God — that  the  bridge  between  them 
is  Love, 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  Essay  I  suggested  that 
the  uniqueness  of  Patmore  lay  in  the  bravery  of 
his  verse,  and  at  the  end  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
that  opinion.  Patmore  pursued  his  theme  into  the 
deepest  valleys  and  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  He  wrote  of  the  foolish  little  foibles 
of  man  and  of  the  exquisite  plans  of  God.  Every 
line  of  his  poetry  is  sincere,  every  line  displays  his 
inevitable  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church.  His 
life  was  one  lived  fairly  easily  and  without  adven- 
ture. In  the  best  possible  way  he  was  a  really 
good  man.  Shall  we  go  further  and  say,  risking  a 
charge  of  banality,  that  he  was  really  a  good  poet  ? 
At  times  he  was  more.  To  say  that  he  was  in  the 
popular  sense  a  great  poet  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate 
his  position. 

In  a  testament  written  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  Patmore  reviewed  his  life's  work.  The  testa- 
ment expresses  a  hope  for  the  future  and  states 
what  had  been  his  ambition  in  his  poetry.  Thus  he 
wrote  while  the  shades  of  night  came  up  slowly 
but  surely  : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  good  my  best  may  be 

but  I  have  left  to  the  world  nothing  but  my  best. 

I  have  respected  posterity  ;    and  should  there 

be  a  posterity  which  cares  for  letters,  I  dare  to 

hope  that  it  will  respect  me." 
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We  can  most  certainly  give  respect  to  Patmore 
for  both  his  life  and  his  poetry.  I  am  sure  also 
that  as  the  years  go  on,  as  his  work  stands  out  in 
clearer  perspective,  that  we  shall  go  further  and 
give  him  what  was  to  him  the  only  thing  that 
mattered — real  and  abiding  Love. 
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ESSAY  NUMBER  TWO 
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ALICE   MEYNELL 

From  a  drawing  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A. 


ALICE  MEYNELL  AND  HER  POETRY 

IT  is  perfectly  possible  to  say  that  Mrs.  Meynell 
never  wrote  a  line  too  much.  It  is  also  equally 
possible  and  indeed  equally  true  to  say  that  she 
never  could  have  written  a  line  too  much.  For 
Mrs.  Meynell  was  a  poet  inspired  in  an  unusual 
way.  She  was  in  almost  a  divine  sense  an  inspired 
poet  by  a  deep  and  abiding  spirituality.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  many  of  our  great  poets  have  been 
inspired  but  they  have  not  been  infused  with 
spirituality.  Much  of  their  inspiration  has  been 
paradoxical — of  a  pagan  nature.  It  has  attained 
to  the  highest  form  of  poetic  genius  but  has  failed 
to  rise  to  the  Divine  heights,  when  the  phrase  is 
something  more  than  a  phrase.  All  through  the 
poetry  of  Mrs.  Meynell  there  is  a  note  of  what  we 
can  call  "  a  divine  something."  It  is  perhaps  felt 
rather  than  expressed,  a  background  rather  than  a 
very  tangible  foreground.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Meynell  does  not  express  Divine  and 
Eternal  Truths,  but  rather  that  few  if  any  of  her 
lines  do  not  imply  them.  And  that  is  surely  the 
essence  of  a  spiritual  poet,  a  saintly  poet,  a  gentle 
poet,  a  poet  whose  poetry  is  so  holy  that  we  should 
take  off  our  shoes  as  we  walk  about  its  myriad 
paths. 
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Mrs.  Meynell  wrote  poetry  that  as  yet  the 
world  does  not  understand.  Our  world  as  a  whole 
has  no  perception  of  spiritualities  ;  it  is  too  hurried 
to  pause  by  the  wayside,  it  is  ever  desirous  of 
getting  to  the  next  place,  that  when  it  is  there,  a 
further  place  may  the  more  quickly  be  gained. 
Mrs.  Meynell  was  never  in  a  hurry  ;  if  she  had 
been,  her  poetry  would  have  been  of  a  very  different 
nature.  She  had  time  for  fancies  and  she  had  time 
for  pansies.  She  had  the  mind  of  the  contemplative, 
that  mind  which  is  ever  busy  with  realities,  that 
mind  which  considers  the  eternal  of  more  signi- 
ficance than  the  temporal,  that  mind  which  knows 
of  God  because  in  the  Stillness  it  hears  the  Small 
Voice.  Mrs.  Meynell  always  heard  the  Small  Voice 
and  to  her  poetry  came  the  echoes  of  it. 

It  would  be  quite  idle  to  deny  that  there  is 
throughout  Mrs.  Meynell's  poetry  a  strong  note 
of  sadness.  The  temporary  nature  of  things  does 
sadden  her,  she  is  keenly  sensitive,  though  ration- 
ally sensitive,  to  parting.  Here  we  have  no  abiding 
place — the  thought  makes  her  sad  but  her  sadness 
is  ever  tinged  with  hope.  She  is  sad  with  God  ; 
she  is  not  sad,  as  are  so  many  poets,  without  God. 
Her  sadness  is  then  hopeful,  restrained  and  para- 
doxically almost  joyful. 

In  this  essay  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  her 
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poetry  under  three  divisions,  the  three  divisions 
into  which  her  complete  verses  are  divided.  They 
are  her  early,  her  later,  and  her  last  poems.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  while  Mrs.  Meynell  was 
writing  her  early  poems,  Coventry  Patmore  was 
creating  his  last.  He  had  given  his  life  to  the 
writing  of  love— Mrs.  Meynell  was  to  occupy 
herself  in  no  half-hearted  manner  with  the  same 
theme.  But  no  two  poets  could  be,  of  course,  more 
different  in  their  modes  of  approach. 

TT  W  TP  TP 

Naturally  enough  a  young  poet  will  turn  to 
nature  when  he  creates  his  early  work.  The  poet 
knows  well  enough  that  if  his  art  is  to  flourish, 
he  must  make  a  friend  of  nature,  he  must  talk 
gently  to  the  violet,  he  must  exchange  kisses  with 
the  daffodil,  he  must  "  flirt  "  with  the  rose  and 
give  courtesies  to  the  bluebells.  Consequently  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  in  Mrs.  Meynell's 
very  early  work  an  intimation  that  she  is  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  nature.  She  is  full  of  a 
happy  friendship  with  the  Spring,  she  knows  even 
intimately  the  violet,  she  can  hear  the  potential 
call  of  the  cuckoo.  So  she  tells  us  of  her  lovely 
secrets  in  a  few  exquisite  early  lines.  Oh  !  that  we 
too  could  have  an  equal  intimacy  with  nature. 
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O  Spring,  I  know  thee  !   Seek  for  sweet  surprise 

In  the  young  children's  eyes. 
But  I  have  learnt  the  years,  and  know  the  yet 
Leaf- folded  violet. 
Mine  ear,  awake  to  silence,  can  foretell 

The  cuckoo's  fitful  bell. 

And  yet  familiar  as  she  is  with  the  Spring,  so 
wonderful  will  it  be  that  she  must  be  silent.  She 
will  be  silent,  subdued  by  a  world  itself  inspired. 
The  poet  thus  recites  her  modesty  of  bearing: 

I  shall  be  silent  in  those  days  desired 

Before  a  world  inspired. 
O  all  brown  birds,  compose  your  old  song-phrases, 

Earth — thy  familiar  daisies  I 

If  a  poet  writes  of  Spring,  logically  enough 
Autumn  will  also  be  written  of.  Autumn  is  for 
Mrs.  Meynell  a  time  of  sorrow.  The  scent  of 
death  is  abroad,  all  is  decaying.  If  the  birds  sing, 
they  sing  because  they  are  in  pain,  they  are  sorrow- 
ful that  the  summer  has  past  and  more  than  that — 
it  has  been  conquered.  The  poet  is  specially 
concerned  with  the  leaves.  So  proud  were  they 
in  the  summer  breezes,  and  now  they  lie  on  the 
ground,  dying,  dead,  and  soon  to  be  for  ever  as 
completely  forgotten  as  though  they  had  never 
lived  at  all. 

And  soon  the  poet  asks  a  question  which  all 
humanity  is  ever  asking.     She  enquires  whether 
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after  all  it  is  worth  while  to  the  leaves  to  have 
lived  at  all.  Do  they  now  that  they  lie  on  the 
ground,  think  it  of  worth  that  they  once  lived  on 
the  trees,  that  they  felt  the  warm  kiss  of  the  summer 
sun,  that  they  rustled  to  the  soft  breezes — do  they 
think  it  all  of  value  now  that  they  have  come  to 
die  ?  Thus  the  poet  begs  for  an  answer  to  the 
question — the  sad  question  which  may  have  some 
answer  in  the  old  phrase  which  tells  us — "  a  seed 
cannot  quicken  unless  it  die." 

O  tell  me,  tell  me  ere  you  die, 

Is  it  worth  the  pain  ? 
You  bloomed  so  fair,  you  waved  so  high  ; 

Now  that  the  sad  days  wane, 
Are  you  repenting  where  you  lie  ? 

But  at  least  the  poet  will  make  the  passing  of  the 
poor  leaves  as  sweet  as  possible.  She  will  kiss  them 
as  they  fade  and  die,  and  if  she  kisses  them — why  it 
will  be  but  the  return  of  a  kiss,  for  when  the  Spring 
threw  her  enchanted  mood  over  the  land,  had  not 
the  leaves  given  her  so  many  kisses  ?  What  nature 
gives  when  she  is  full  of  life  we  must  give  back  to 
her  when  she  is  full  of  death.  We  must  love  her 
because  she  first  loved  us — indeed  we  ought  to 
remember  in  the  Autumn  and  be  thankful  for  the 
time  when  it  was  Spring.  Indeed  then  will  our 
poet  render  her  eucharist  to  the  dying  leaves  : 
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Kiss  me  again  as  I  kiss  you  ; 

Kiss  me  again, 
For  all  your  tuneful  nights  of  dew, 

In  this  your  time  of  rain, 
For  all  your  kisses  when  Spring  was  new. 

This  early  poetry  that  Mrs.  Meynell  wrote  shows 
a  very  delicate  vein.  In  the  verses  I  have  already 
quoted  there  can  be  seen  something  of  that  origin- 
ality of  thought  and  treatment  of  thought  which  so 
characterised  her.  The  poetry  has  the  stamp  of  a 
coming  power,  it  has  the  prophecy  of  a  certain 
philosophy,  it  is  the  thinkings  of  a  poetic  thinker, 
and  although  there  is  a  certain  youngness  about  it 
all,  age  and  the  wisdom  of  age  are  not  far  away  in 
the  background.  Mrs.  Meynell  very  wisely  invests 
the  attributes  of  nature  with  human  qualities — 
only  by  so  doing  can  she  expect  to  get  on  intimate 
terms  with  them.  There  is  a  oneness  of  nature 
which  is  not  too  apparent  until  it  is  studied.  Man- 
kind does  get  from  nature  the  response  that  it 
asks  for.  The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  trees,  do 
talk.  And  they  do  not  ask  for  a  better  interpreter 
than  a  poet  of  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Meynell.  There 
is  then  something  for  her  that  is  very  sad  about 
nature.  The  leaves  so  little  time  ago  full  of  the 
first  flush  of  Spring,  now  fallen  to  the  ground  to 
rot  or  to  be  rudely  swept  away  by  the  crude  hand 
of  man.    All  is  transitory,  all  proceeds  on  inevit- 
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ably.  The  golden  summer  will  follow  in  due 
course  the  autumn,  but  the  leaves  will  not  see 
the  next  summer  for  our  poet  tells  us  in  sad  yet 
sweet  tones : 

I  pass  across  your  death 

To  a  golden  summer  you  shall  not  see. 

From  this  exquisite  poem  on  the  sadness  of 
autumn  Mrs.  Meynell  passes  to  a  consideration  of 
what  may  be  called  the  compensations  of  nature. 
Though  she  is  parted  from  one  she  had  loved 
dearly,  though  she  sees  his  face  no  more,  hears  his 
voice  no  longer,  part  of  him  remains.  He  is  no 
longer  a  visible  presence  but  almost  as  though  he 
had  imprinted  his  image  upon  nature,  all  the 
beautiful  things  that  she  can  show  are  part  of  him. 
We  pass,  but  the  world  continues  to  smile,  the 
rains  continue  to  fall,  the  skies  are  transfused  with 
blue,  and  to  those  who  remember  us  when  we 
walked  the  earth,  these  signs  of  the  continuing  life 
of  nature  recall  us.  We  have  just  quietly  dropped 
behind  the  curtain,  but  nature  flashes  its  message 
that  we  have  gone  on  only  a  little  way,  and  weeping, 
hopeless  sorrow  is  absurd,  for  is  not  nature  still 
cheerful  and  to  be  considered  as  part  of  us.  Mrs. 
Meynell  now  enters  upon  the  borders  of  mysticism 
— the  very  close  relationship  between  man  and  the 
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forces  of  life.     Nature  is  a  mirror  of  the  person 
who  has  departed. 

Although  my  life  is  left  so  dim, 
The  morning  crowns  the  mountain-rim  ; 
Joy  is  not  gone  from  summer  skies, 
Nor  innocence  from  children's  eyes, 
And  all  these  things  are  part  of  him. 

And  even  if  he  is  not  to  be  seen,  the  flowers  will 
offer  some  small  compensation  and  the  summer 
itself  must  be  sweet,  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
parting.  In  spite  of  everything,  in  spite  of  melan- 
choly there  is  a  lovely  climax — "  and  yet  my  feet 
are  on  the  flowers." 

Mrs.  Meynell  was  always  happy  in  her  analogies 
between  nature  and  human  emotions.  In  this 
respect  she  takes  her  place  among  the  poets  who 
have  made  nature  their  own,  extracted  from  her 
emotions  at  once  satisfying  and  yet  melancholy. 
Mrs.  Meynell  has  a  somewhat  unusual  point  of 
view  when  she  writes  of  the  parallel  between  the 
sea  and  love.  More  often  than  not  the  poet  looks 
upon  the  sea  as  a  cruel  monster  eager  to  separate 
the  lover  from  the  loved  one.  The  sea  is  represented 
as  delighting  in  storms  that  love  may  be  wrecked 
upon  the  angry  deep,  it  is  described  in  tones  of 
dire  melancholy  as  a  symbol  of  that  eternal  parting 
so  sorrowed  over  by  nearly  all  poets.     But  Mrs. 
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Meynell  is,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  much  more 
"  sensible.' '  She  does  not  think  of  the  sea  as 
taking  something  away,  rather  she  imagines  it  as 
bringing  something  in.  If  the  tide  rolls  out, 
has  it  not  previously  rolled  in  ?  Has  it  not  raced 
in  from  the  depths  and  covered  all  the  land  ?  And 
if  it  has,  why  then  cannot  the  sea  be  thought  of  as 
bringing  love  in  the  same  way  and  flooding  the 
soul  with  happiness  ?  Thus  does  Mrs.  Meynell 
argue,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  her  mind — the 
ability  to  see  the  good  where  others,  even  sane 
and  religious  poets,  have  seen  the  bad.  It  is  so 
significant  of  her  splendid  optimism,  an  optimism 
that  was  never  smashed  by  her  reasonable  melan- 
choly. We  cannot  hope  to  understand  Mrs.  Meynell 
unless  we  catch  hold  of  her  genius  for  seizing 
upon  hope  whenever  possible.  Be  hopeful  then, 
is  her  message  about  the  ocean — forget  for  a 
moment  the  storms,  the  partings  caused — think 
instead  of  the  incoming  sea  bringing  indeed  the 
ship  we  all  wait  for — a  cargo  of  love.  So  beauti- 
fully does  she  express  the  thoughts. 

As  the  inhastening  tide  doth  roll, 
Home  from  the  deep,  along  the  whole 
Wide  shining  strand,  and  floods  the  caves, 
— Your  love  comes  filling  with  happy  waves 
The  open  sea-shore  of  my  soul. 
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And  yet  if  the  sea  can  fill  the  soul  with  love,  as 
the  tide  fills  the  caves  with  salt  water,  the  whole 
of  the  heart  cannot  quite  be  gauged.  The  poet 
requires  the  sea,  not  only  for  bringing,  but  for 
bearing  away  also.  Even  the  sea  itself  is  not 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  thoughts  that  fill 
the  heart,  they  must  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
go  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  sea.  So  then  for 
Mrs.  Meynell,  the  sea  is  a  friend  who  brings 
something,  and  the  sea  is  a  friend  who  provides 
the  space  necessary  when  the  heart  is  so  full  of 
thoughts  that  all  the  seas  in  all  the  worlds  could 
not  contain  them. 

My  heart  has  thoughts,  which,  though  thine  eyes  hold  mine, 

Flit  to  the  silent  world  and  other  summers, 
With  wings  that  dip  beyond  the  silver  seas. 

I  have  emphasised  these  two  "  uses  "  of  the  sea 
for  they  demonstrate  very  clearly  the  philosophic 
tendencies  of  Mrs.  Meynell — that  we  must  look 
for  the  good  first,  that  the  good  is  of  major  impor- 
tance, that  the  bad  is  minor. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  all  poets  are 
concerned  with  the  theme  of  separation.  This 
theme  has  inspired  much  of  the  best  poetry  and 
yet  this  best  poetry  has  been  so  often  quite  unsatis- 
fying. We  cannot  of  course  make  any  study  of 
Mrs.  Meynell  without  realising  almost  immediately 
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that  in  common  with  other  poets  she  dwells  on  the 
subject  of  separation.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  her  and  many  other  poets.  Many  poets 
tell  us  of  the  miseries  of  separation,  miseries  not 
by  any  means  merely  conceived  by  the  poet,  but 
miseries  among  the  most  vital  agonies  in  life. 
These  poets  often  do  not  go  beyond  the  bare  state- 
ments of  misery.  We  are  not  left  with  any  hope 
at  all.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  poets  do  not  give 
us  any  hope  that  we  may  make  memories  so  con- 
crete that  they  almost  assume  flesh  and  blood,  and 
in  so  doing  give  to  us  some  slight  compensation 
for  the  actual  and  bodily  disappearance.  But  Mrs. 
Meynell  does  not  fall  into  this  position.  She  is, 
in  the  very  best  sense,  a  believer  in  dreams.  One 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  famous  poems  is 
"  Renouncement. "  She  recounts  the  emotions  of 
one  who  has  so  given  up  another,  that  there  must 
not  even  be  thought  while  the  day  lasts.  So  far 
then  in  this  sentiment  Mrs.  Meynell  is  in  company 
with  many  of  the  poets.  But  then  with  a  fine  sense 
of  compensation  again,  she  demands  that  even 
such  a  separation  need  not  be  total.  If  thought  of 
another  may  not  intrude  during  the  day — is  there 
not  a  time  when  dreams  may  be  indulged  in  and 
the  forbidden  emotions  of  the  day  allowed  to  have 
play.    So  then  dreams,  coming  in  the  first  ecstasy 
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of  sleep  after  all  the  weariness  of  the  day,  will 
bring  back  the  one  parted  with,  and  the  lonely 
heart  in  the  night  will  lose  some  of  the  loneliness 
and  gather  to  itself  the  dream  presence  of  the 
person  renounced.  Some  of  her  most  lovely  lines 
express  this  tender  flower  thought  in  this  way : 

But  when  sleep  comes  to  close  each  difficult  day, 
When  night  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch  I  keep, 
And  all  my  bonds  I  needs  must  loose  apart, 

Must  doff  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away — 

With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I  run,  I  run,  I  am  gathered  to  thy  heart. 

All  through  Mrs.  Meynell's  poetry  there  peeps 
out  her  sense  of  the  wonder  of  God — the  little  that 
man  knows — the  indescribable  "  deeps  "  of  the 
universe.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  think  about 
it  that  we  remember  with  a  start  of  dismay  that  of 
the  realities  of  this  world  we  know  nothing.  We 
are  aware  that  the  flowers  grow,  we  are  even 
conscious  that  our  skill  may  help  them  in  their 
growing,  but  of  their  essence,  how  they  derive  their 
being,  from  whence  is  their  origin,  nothing  what- 
ever is  known.  The  further  we  get  back,  the  further 
we  have  to  go.  Such  a  position  drives  some  poets 
to  despair,  some  to  cynicism.  The  position  I  have 
here  indicated  drove  Mrs.  Meynell  to  reverence, 
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She  is  not  in  despair  because  so  small  a  thing  as  a 
daisy  eludes  her,  instead  she  ponders  what  a  daisy 
must  be  to  God — for  it  is  he  who  has  made  the 
Heavens  and  the  daisies.  At  the  end  of  her  verses 
dealing  with  the  daisy  she  asks  what  must  a  daisy 
look — 

"  From   God's   side   even   of  such   a  simple 

thing  ?  " 

Well  indeed  may  she  ask  such  a  question.  What 
must  it  be  to  be  the  creator  of  anything  ?  For  no 
single  human  being  has  ever  or  can  ever  create 
anything — he  can  never  be  anything  but  an  instru- 
ment of  God.  We  may  well  pause  and  ponder  and 
ponder  again  and  again. 

I  pass  on  to  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  that  could 
only  be  created  by  a  Catholic  poet.  She  is  dealing 
with  the  emotions  of  a  mother  whose  son  has 
chosen  to  let  the  world  be  to  him  well  dead,  for 
he  has  elected  to  be  a  monk.  He  counts  the  world 
of  so  little  a  loss,  for  so  soon  will  he  be  face  to  face 
with  God.  Mrs.  Meynell  gives  us  a  very  pene- 
trating study  of  the  psychology  of  a  Catholic  mother. 
So  long  has  her  son  been  in  the  Cloister  (and  he 
had  chosen  the  Cloister  by  the  grace  of  God)  that 
she  cannot  remember  what  he  looks  like.  Even 
though  her  eyes  were  veiled  by  tears  when  one  of 
his  Order  came  to  see  her — she  kisses  the  beads — 
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even  if  for  ever  is  her  son  lost  to  her.  And  when 
she  comes  to  think  about  it,  the  renunciation  is  not 
more  than  she  can  bear  for  though  she  has  lost  a 
son,  she  has  found  the  Son  who  cannot  change. 
She  gives  all  she  has  to  One,  for  she  remembers 
that  she  is  but  a  shadow,  a  dream,  simply  an 
instrument  allowed  to  give  her  son  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  Mrs.  Meynell  shows  us  the  Catholic 
mother  fully  in  line  with  the  raison  d'etre  of  con- 
templative monasticism : 

There  is  One  alone,  who  cannot  change  ; 
Dreams  are  we,  shadows,  visions,  strange  ; 

And  all  I  give  is  given  to  One. 
I  might  mistake  my  dearest  son, 
But  never  the  Son  who  cannot  change. 

Again  I  must,  as  it  were,  make  a  little  digression 
to  discover  Mrs.  Meynell  in  a  mood  of  reasonable 
melancholy.  She  is  good  natured  enough  to  be 
sorry  for  the  night,  sorry  that  she  has  to  die  when 
the  day  is  born.  We  give  but  little  sympathy  to 
the  night.  All  our  wailings  are  for  the  passing  of 
the  day.  The  night  is  far  too  much  symbolic  of 
evil — we  forget  the  stars,  the  soft  calmness  of  deep 
black,  the  tonic  of  the  night,  the  power  of  the  night 
to  calm  us  so  that  we  may  face  another  long  and 
tiring  day.  And  then  all  through  the  day  we  forget 
about  the  poor  night.     What  is  the  night  to  do 
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while  we  so  busily  work — where  can  she  go  after 
being  on  "  night  duty  "  ?  She  is  forsaken  by  all 
and  has  no  resting-place  after  being  a  resting-place 
for  the  weary  day  travellers.  So  quaint  is  Mrs. 
Meynell's  poem  concerning  the  worries  of  the 
night  when  her  reign  is  over,  that  I  give  it  in  full. 
Only  Mrs.  Meynell  would  have  thought  of  the 
night  in  this  way.  It  is  what  we  expected  of  her. 
The  poor  night  sings  mournfully  of  her  dullness 
while  the  day  is  in  power. 

All  my  stars  forsake  me. 

And  the  dawn-winds  shake  me 

Where  shall  I  betake  me  ? 

Whither  shall  I  run 
Till  the  set  of  sun, 
Till  the  day  be  done  ? 

To  the  mountain-mine, 
To  the  boughs  o'  the  pine, 
To  the  blind  man's  eyne, 

To  a  brow  that  is 
Bowed  upon  the  knees, 
Sick  with  memories  ? 

The  poem  is  not  only  unusual  in  form  and 
subject  but  it  is  also  a  picture  of  the  sympathy 
Mrs.  Meynell  always  had  with  those  who  usually 
found  themselves  outside  sympathy.  The  poem 
also  depicts  the  poet  "  humanising  "  nature  and 
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giving  to  her  human  desires  annoyances,  and 
distresses.  A  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Meynell 's  essential 
attitude  to  life  can  be  found  in  this  quaint  little 
poem  bubbling  over  with  tenderness  and  under- 
standing. 

The  early  work  then  of  Mrs.  Meynell  contains 
some  of  her  most  charming  poetry.  She  estab- 
lished for  herself  an  intimacy  with  nature  and 
expressed  that  intimacy  in  the  most  delightful 
manner.  She  was  quite  evidently,  even  in  her 
earlier  work,  possessed  of  keen  imagination,  but 
she  did  not  allow  this  gift  to  lead  her  into  extrava- 
gant fancies  neither  poetical  nor  sane.  She  kept  a 
check  on  her  gifts  and  in  so  doing  proved  herself 
to  be  an  artist  of  the  very  first  rank.  The  back- 
ground of  her  early  poetry  presupposes  a  very 
loving  Parent  behind  the  Universe  and  it  expresses 
the  strongest  Catholic  convictions.  As  I  have  said 
earlier  on  in  this  essay  she  was  never  for  one  instant 
without  God,  in  whatever  mood  she  happened 
to  be. 

JUL,  J/.  AT.  Jt  AA, 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  part  of  this 
essay  and  we  are  concerned  with  the  later  poems 
of  Mrs.  Meynell.  The  later  poems  of  a  poet 
occupy  a  singular  position  in  his  life.  They  are 
poems  that  are  written  when  the  first  flush  of 
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youth  has  gone,  when  at  present  thoughts  of  the 
coming  end  are  dismissed  as  morbid  and  represen- 
tative of  failure.  The  later  poems  of  a  poet  should 
represent  the  poet  on  his  highest  pinnacle  of 
achievement  even  if  a  slight  freshness  has  gone 
from  them.  That  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  a  natural 
law.  They  should  be  mature  without  being  at  all 
stale.  They  should  show  that  the  poet  has  looked 
at  life  and  found  in  it  a  balance — that  if  there  is 
evil,  there  is  good. 

If  I  say  that  the  later  poems  of  Mrs.  Meynell 
are  not  very  much  in  advance  of  her  earlier  ones 
I  am  saying  this  because  I  do  not  see  how  poems 
of  the  kind  Mrs.  Meynell  wrote  could  be  better 
than  her  earlier  ones.  Mrs.  Meynell  did  not 
lengthen  her  canvas  as  do  so  many  poets.  She  kept 
more  or  less  to  the  short  form  of  poetry  and  in 
doing  this  she  was  surely  wise.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  her  delicateness  of  mind  and  expression 
could  have  stood  the  "  racket  "  of  a  long  poetical 
work.  She  would  have  been  inclined  to  fall  into 
certain  verses  alien  to  her  natural  genius  and  I 
feel  that  she  would  have  emerged  with  a  long 
poem  but  half  done.  I  put  this  forward  as  a 
suggestion  in  view  of  what  she  achieved  along  the 
lines  of  work  she  chose  to  adopt.  Mrs.  Meynell 
knew  her  craft  inside  out,  she  did  not  subject  it 
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to  something  with  which  it  could  not  cope.  If  she 
had  any  limitations  she  knew  perfectly  what  they 
were.  Possibly  her  only  limitation  was  that  she 
kept  her  poetry  always  within  limits. 

In  the  work  of  almost  every  poet  of  distinction 
there  is  at  least  one  poem  that  stands  out  from  all 
the  rest,  however  high  the  level  of  the  poetry  may 
be.  One  poem  seems  to  gather  to  itself  the  very 
inspiration  of  inspiration,  if  we  may  put  it  in  that 
way. 

It  is  as  though  the  poet  knew  as  by  a  special 
message  from  Heaven  that  this  was  to  be  a  poem 
taken  out  from  all  the  rest.  And  in  consequence 
the  inspiration  felt  by  the  poet  pictures  itself  in 
the  actual  poem.  At  least  this  seems  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  some  poems 
are  inspired  in  a  way  extraordinary  in  intensity. 

Mrs.  Meynell  was  always  an  inspired  poet.  But 
in  one  of  her  later  poems  she  was  surely  inspired 
by  the  very  inspiration  of  inspiration.  I  refer  to 
her  magnificent  poem  "  The  Shepherdess. "  Such 
a  poem  could  only  spring  from  a  mind  deeply 
fascinated  by  the  theme  of  the  responsibility  of 
man  for  his  thoughts.  I  say  further  that  only  a 
Catholic  poet  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  consideration.  As  a  rule  we  are  not 
specially  concerned  with  thoughts.     It  seems  per- 
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fectly  dreadful  to  murder  someone  but  just  to 
think  of  so  doing  does  not  seem  so  frightful.  We 
are  appalled  by  action  because  the  results  are  so 
apparent.  The  results  of  thought  are  not  seen 
until  they  become  action.  Consequently  the  power 
of  thought  being  largely  hidden  we  forget  its 
subtlety.  That  all  action  arises  from  thought  only 
seems  to  occur  to  us  when  we  think  about  it ! 

But  Mrs.  Meynell  is  in  this  poem  discussing  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  possessor  of  thoughts. 
She  likens  them  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  And  the  flock 
of  thoughts  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  of  delight.  It  is 
her  charming  business  to  keep  the  thoughts  white 
and  lest  they  stray  she  carefully  preserves  them 
from  danger.  When  they  require  nourishment  she 
gives  it  to  them — when  they  are  tired  she  arranges 
that  they  may  fall  into  gentle  sleep.  So  in  her 
first  verse  Mrs.  Meynell  tells  us  thus  of  "  the  lady 
of  my  delight ": 

She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 
Her  flocks  are  thoughts.    She  keeps  them  white  ; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep  ; 
She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height, 

And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

And  she  roams  the  valleys,  and  even  the  stars 
with  their  penetrating  gaze  may  look  into  her  soul 
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and  find  in  it  no  ill.  So  she  continues  to  walk  on 
her  life-journey  carefully  guarding  her  thoughts 
all  the  time.  The  second  verse  of  this  exquisite 
poem  runs  thus  : 

She  roams  maternal  hills  and  bright, 

Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep. 
Into  that  tender  breast  at  night 

The  chastest  stars  may  peep. 
She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

But  though  she  is  careful  to  guard  her  thoughts 
she  is  no  prude.  She  does  not  expect  them  to  be 
as  things  without  joy.  She  loves  it  that  they  may 
run,  that  they  may  enjoy  life,  that  they  may  be 
completely  sane.  But  she  knows  that  she  is 
responsible  for  something  so  vital,  so  important, 
so  eternal,  that  no  damage  from  her  thoughts  must 
be  allowed  to  come.  She  is  the  guardian  of  her 
own  soul,  the  soul  lent  to  her  for  such  a  short  time 
by  God.  The  last  verse  of  this  lovely  poem  brings 
the  climax— a  climax  which  makes  us  remember 
that  whether  we  wish  it  or  not  we  are  immortal, 
that  we  have  the  soul  to  keep,  to  keep  until  it  shall 
be  called  for  to  leave  behind  the  body  it  has  in- 
habited. And  whether  it  emerges  on  the  last  day 
white  depends  so  much  on  the  thoughts. 
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She  holds  her  little  thoughts  in  sight, 

Though  gay  they  run  and  leap. 
She  is  so  circumspect  and  right ; 

She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 
She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

No  child  whether  Catholic  or  Non-Catholic 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  into  manhood  or  woman- 
hood without  being  taught  of  "  The  Shepherdess  " 
and  her  precious  flock  of  sheep.  Mrs.  Meynell 
teaches  a  profound  lesson  by  means  of  the  whim- 
sical and  a  most  happy  parallel.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  too  much  to  say  that  "  The  Shepherdess  "  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  poems  ever  written  by  a 
woman.    Let  us  then  leave  it  at  that. 

Shall  we  look  at  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  which 
is  about  a  lady  who  was  once  very  delightful  ? 
She  is  the  Lady  Poverty — surely  the  lady  who 
comes  to  all  little  children  as  a  kind  of  good  fairy. 
But  the  Lady  Poverty  has  not  improved  with  age. 
She  has  become  modern,  she  has  neglected  Holy 
Poverty,  I  fear  she  has  left  it  in  the  Convent.  She 
has  neglected  Holy  Poverty  and  embraced  sordid 
worldly  poverty.  She  wears  shoes  and  with  the 
covering  of  her  formerly  bare  feet  something  has 
been  lost  inevitably.  And  Mrs.  Meynell  asks  a 
question.  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  slatternly 
person  who  scolds  in  parlours,  can  it  be  possible 
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that  this  is  the  sweet  lady  who  met  St  Francis,  who 
sang  hymns  to  Obedience,  who  walked  so  delicately 
in  Umbria  with  Chastity  ?  Yes,  it  is  the  same  but 
oh,  how  different  she  is.  She  has  no  place  among 
the  modern  men  (who  have  reduced  our  world  to 
a  commercial  slag  heap)  ;  her  feet  should  be  found 
wandering  where  the  sweet  sky  looks  down  upon 
the  stony  fields  where  men  walked  with  Holy 
Poverty  and  saw  in  every  stone,  in  every  tree,  in 
every  shrub,  a  manifestation  of  Love. 

Indeed  Mrs.  Meynell  may  ask  where  is  her  lady- 
hood. Where  can  there  now  be  found  any  real 
romance,  the  lovely  romance  that  existed  when 
St  Francis  preached  to  the  birds,  when  the  Church 
sent  the  tinkle  of  the  Angelus  across  the  fields  and 
the  world  knew  that  it  should  pray.  In  this 
modern  age  we  have  lost  every  single  thing  that 
points  to  beauty.  Man  in  his  desperate  endeavours 
to  grow  rich  has  lost  all.  It  is  his  subtle  punishment 
and  will  continue  while  the  money  god  is  wor- 
shipped and  Holy  Poverty,  Holy  Obedience,  Holy 
Chastity  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  give  the  last  verse 
of  Mrs.  Meynell's  poem  "  The  Lady  Poverty." 

Where  is  her  ladyhood  ?    Not  here, 
Not  among  modern  kinds  of  men  ; 
But  in  the  stony  fields,  where  clear 
Through  the  thin  trees  the  skies  appear, 
In  delicate  spare  soil  and  fen, 
And  slender  landscape  and  austere. 
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It  should  not  be  thought  that  Mrs.  Meynell  was 
in  any  sense  a  reactionary.  She  deplored  the 
modernising  of  her  Lady  Poverty  because 
thereby  Poverty  became  a  hateful  thing  instead 
of  a  Holy  Thing.  It  meant  that  the  Lady 
Poverty  gave  up  essentials,  that  she  pursued 
the  temporal  and  became  worldly.  And  by 
so  doing  she  defeats  all  the  real  reason  of  her 
life. 

No  Catholic  poet  or  for  that  matter  Non- 
Catholic  poet  can  but  deplore  the  grossly  material 
age  in  which  we  live,  an  age  in  which  we  have  lost 
the  real  values  and  set  up  idols  as  false  as  the  idols 
of  Athens  or  pagan  Rome.  And  Mrs.  Meynell 
endowed  with  her  love  of  the  romantic  could  not 
but  help  singing  a  kind  of  dirge  over  the  changing 
of  the  Lady  Poverty. 

I  turn  to  a  short  consideration  of  the  religious 
poetry  of  Mrs.  Meynell  when  the  word  "  religious  " 
implies  a  definite  adherence  to  a  particular  creed. 
All  her  poetry  is  of  course  religious  in  the  sense 
of  being  highly  ethical. 

There  is  the  little  poem  "  Via,  et  Veritas,  et 
Vita."  In  this  Mrs.  Meynell  discusses  the  question 
of  attainment  to  Christ.  She  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  being  with  Christ  is  a  continual  pro- 
gress— not  an  attainment  and  as  it  were  a  finish. 
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The  way  goes  on  for  ever,  a  continual  progression, 

"  You  never  attained  to  him  ?  "    "  If  to  attain 

Be  to  abide,  then  that  may  be." 
"  Endless  the  way,  followed  with  how  much  pain  I  " 

"  The  way  was  he." 

Then  there  is  a  poem  about  the  Coming  of 
Christ  at  Christmas.  Again  this  is  a  continuous 
event,  new  every  year,  and  yet  sent  once  for  all. 
Mrs.  Meynell  enters  upon  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous revelation.  As  long  as  the  ages  exist  so 
will  he  come,  though  he  has  come  but  once.  The 
verse  is  simple  yet  full  of  a  profound  truth. 

New  every  year, 

New  born  and  newly  dear, 

He  comes  with  tidings  and  a  song, 

The  ages  long,  the  ages  long. 

In  a  rather  curious  poem  entitled  "  A  General 
Communion  "  Mrs.  Meynell  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  individualism  of  a  throng  of  people  at  Com- 
munion. She  sees  the  people  like  a  field  of  flowers 
and  each  flower  is  symbolic  of  an  energy  of  the 
Creator  of  a  tremendous  power.  She  is  amazed  at 
the  "  unimaginable  powers  "  behind  the  "  growth" 
of  the  flowers.  For  in  her  last  line  of  the  poem 
she  writes  : 

For  each,  the  whole  of  the  devoted  sun, 
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We  are  separate  beings  yet  in  a  sense  we  are  one, 
for  the  whole  power  of  the  Creator  is  expended  in 
the  creating  of  each  of  us. 

So  Mrs.  Meynell  leads  up  to  the  central  doctrine 
of  Christianity  in  her  poem  "  The  Crucifixion.' ' 
Only  One,  she  tells  us,  has  explored  the  deepest 
depths  of  suffering,  yet  he  did  not  die.  But  for 
one  hour  he  went  down  forsaken  and  was  afraid. 
And,  asks  Mrs.  Meynell,  what  gulf  was  this  ?  Her 
verse  concerning  this  mystery  of  mysteries  is  frank 
and  devoted  : 

But  over  the  abyss 

Of  God's  capacity  for  woe  He  stayed 
One  hesitating  hour  ;  what  gulf  was  this  ? 
Forsaken  He  went  down,  and  was  afraid. 

But  there  is  that  which  follows.  For  of  that  first 
Easter  Night  Mrs.  Meynell  tells  us  : 

Public  was  Death  ;  but  Power,  but  Might, 

But  Life  again,  but  Victory, 
Were  hushed  within  the  dead  of  night, 

The  shutter'd  dark,  the  secrecy. 
And  all  alone,  alone,  alone, 
He  rose  again  behind  the  stone. 

The  religious  poetry  of  Mrs.  Meynell  leads  up 
to  this  position  of  hope.  Even  though  God,  for 
one  hesitating  hour  went  down  into  depths  the 
nature    of   which    we    cannot    even    conjecture — 
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finality  came  when  the  first  Easter  beheld  the 
Tomb  empty  but  mankind  filled  for  ever  with  a 
hope  it  had  dared  not  dream  of  before.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  say  that  theologically  Mrs.  Meynell 
had  anything  new  to  say.  Rather  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  she  poetised  of  theology  in  a  new  and 
splendid  way.  Her  religious  poetry  is  deeply 
devotional  and  though  dealing  with  profundities 
can  be  easily  understood.  There  is  none  of  the 
obscure  transcendentalism  of  Coventry  Patmore. 
Consequently  her  religious  poetry  is  more  "  useful  " 
to  the  ordinary  person. 

So  soon  does  this  life  come  to  an  end,  so  soon 
does  a  poet  leave  us,  so  soon  is  he  asleep  in  the 
grave.  And  too  soon  have  we  to  consider  the  last 
poems  of  a  writer  of  verse.  And  so  all  too  soon 
(at  least  for  myself)  I  have  to  consider  a  few  of  the 
last  poems  of  Mrs.  Meynell.  They  still  have  a 
sadness  about  them,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  suggest  an  ending  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Mrs.  Meynell  did  not  write  very  much  contro- 
versial poetry.  It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  find 
among  her  last  poems  one  which  is  open  to  con- 
troversy. She  believed  that  a  child  could  be  sad 
because  it  realised  that  the  years  of  life  for  its 
parents  were  sadly  numbered.  And  she  believed 
that  those  tears  we  sometimes  find  on  the  faces  of 
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children,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  them,  were 
to  be  attributed  to  this  "  sense  "  of  the  mortality 
of  the  parents.  Whether  Mrs.  Meynell  held  a 
truth  or  not  is,  I  think,  open  to  question.  I  give 
the  poem  in  full.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  most  children  have  not  the  "  secret  " 
Mrs.  Meynell  writes  of.  Though  it  must  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  we  have  yet  to  discover 
the  cause  of  so  many  apparently  unprovoked  tears 
of  children. 

The  poem  is  entitled  "  Intimations  of  Mor- 
tality." 

It  knows  but  will  not  tell. 

Awake,  alone,  it  counts  its  father's  years — 
How  few  are  left — its  mother's.    Ah,  how  well 

It  knows  of  death,  in  tears. 

If  any  of  the  three — 

Parents  and  child — believe  they  have  prevailed 
To  keep  the  secret  of  mortality, 

I  know  that  two  have  failed. 

The  third,  the  lonely,  keeps 

One  secret — a  child's  knowledge.    When  they  come 
At  night  to  ask  wherefore  the  sweet  one  weeps, 

Those  hidden  lips  are  dumb. 

Melancholy  of  a  somewhat  dark  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  a  poem  that  Mrs.  Meynell  aptly  called 
"  Surmise."    She  sees  that  we  are  not  only  wan- 
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derers,  but  wonderers.  We  proceed  along  a  dark 
path  dotted  with  stones  of  "  conjecture."  But  our 
pilgrimage  of  surmise  is  after  all  but  short.  It  is 
but  a  pilgrimage  of  preparation.  One  day  we 
shall  know,  there  will  be  no  more  surmise  and  on 
the  day  of  death  "  surmise  shall  close  with  man." 
He  is  only  sorely  tried  for  a  time,  in  good  season 
he  shall  know  even  as  he  is  known. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  as  the 
last  poem  the  two  beautiful  verses  "  At  Night." 
The  poem,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilfred  Meynell, 
tells  of  home  and  the  memories  of  the  day  soon 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  hours  of  sleep  that  are  to 
come.  And  of  all  that  which  is  sweet,  the  sweetest 
are  the  recalled  words : 

Home,  home  from  the  horizon  far  and  clear, 

Hither  the  soft  wings  sweep  ; 
Flocks  of  the  memories  of  the  day  draw  near 

The  dovecote  doors  of  sleep. 

Oh,  which  are  they  that  come  through  sweetest  light 

Of  all  these  homing  birds  ? 
Which  with  the  straightest  and  the  swiftest  flight  ? 

Your  words  to  me,  your  words  ! 

TP  TP  TP  TP 

If  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Meynell  is  studied  carefully, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  an  orderly  development 
proceeds  through  the  whole  of  it.    The  early  poems 
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make  a  friend  of  nature,  the  later  poems  by  an 
upward  movement  make  a  friend  of  God,  while  the 
last  poems  are  the  natural  reflexions  of  a  mind 
which  has  been  all  the  time  the  friend  of  nature  and 
the  friend  of  God. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Mrs.  Meynell  by  respon- 
sible critics  that  her  qualities  were  such  that  she 
could  be  called  the  saint  of  poetry.  We  use  the 
word  saint  rather  loosely,  but  if  we  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  "  calling,"  then  we  may  say  Mrs.  Meynell 
was  a  saint  of  poetry,  in  that  she  was  called  to  it. 
All  the  poetry  she  wrote  was  in  the  best  possible 
sense  missionary.  She  gave  the  impression  of  a 
poet  wandering  about  a  glorious  garden — the  garden 
of  her  own  charming  talents.  She  did  not  shirk 
the  greyer  side  of  life  but  she  was  not  made  to 
despair  by  it.  Her  poetry  breathed  all  the  time  a 
note  of  sane  hope,  not  the  hope  which  is  blindly 
optimistic  but  the  hope  felt  by  the  Catholic 
Christian. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  technique  her  poetry 
is  of  a  high  order.  It  has  the  rather  rare  quality 
of  being  singing  poetry.  At  times  I  feel  there  is 
an  approach  to  the  singing,  the  sad  singing,  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

In  writing  of  some  of  the  prose  work  of  Mrs. 
Meynell   Mr.    G.   K.    Chesterton   wrote  :    "  The 
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whole  modern  world  must  immeasurably  enlarge 
itself  before  it  comes  near  the  measure  of  her 
mind."  The  same  can  be  said  of  her  poetry.  We 
are  not  in  tune  enough  with  the  Infinite  to  under- 
stand very  readily  a  mind  at  once  so  delicate  and 
so  powerful  as  Mrs.  Meynell 's.  We  are  certainly 
not  Catholic  enough  to  explore  easily  the  essential 
Catholicity  of  her  mind.  She  did  see  the  oneness 
of  life,  she  felt  the  almost  terrifying  dependence 
of  man  upon  God,  how  as  she  says  in  her  ode  to 
the  body — "  thou  awaitest  the  appeal  of  God." 
We  are  not,  except  in  rare  moments  of  meditation, 
really  conscious  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  our 
abode  on  earth.  We  cannot  meditate  as  did  Mrs. 
Meynell,  because  with  the  loss  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
in  England  the  power  of  meditation  has  largely 
waned.  I  attribute  this  specially  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastries.  We  are  unable  to  appreciate 
without  effort  the  "  quietness  "  of  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Meynell. 

Mrs.  Meynell  has  left  behind  her  a  rather  small 
quantity  of  poetry  of  an  imperishable  quality.  As 
an  antidote  to  the  insanity  of  the  civilisation  in 
which  we  exist  (we  do  not  live  in  it)  a  close  exam- 
ination of  this  poetry  must  prove  a  tonic.  We  are 
jaded  with  noise,  we  are  confused  by  the  new  gods 
created  almost  every  week  by  new  thinkers.     We 
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are  plunged  by  these  thinkers  into  mysteries  that 
would  never  exist  did  they  not  create  them  for  us. 
But  Mrs.  Meynell  did  none  of  these  things.  She 
gave  us  in  her  poetry  the  Catholic  conception  of  the 
world  of  life  and  the  Catholic  conception  of  God. 
She  has  taught  us  more  than  anything  else  that 
we  are  lent  by  God,  that  we  have  no  power  apart 
from  God,  that  at  his  call  we  shall  return  whence 
we  came. 

Mrs.  Meynell  has  been  called  back.  For  too 
short  a  time  was  she  lent  to  us.  But  in  that  time 
she  created  poetry  of  a  nature  refreshing  to  the 
soul.  Though  she  has  hidden  herself  from  our 
sight  her  mind  remains.  And  we  who  still  linger 
will  do  well  to  ponder  over  it,  often  and  long. 
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FRANCIS  THOMPSON— POET  AND 
MYSTIC 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
Francis  Thompson  made  his  way  out  from 
this  earth.  Much  has  been  written  of  him 
and  little  of  it  has  been  unfriendly.  Thompson 
both  by  his  life  and  by  his  poetry  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  public.  And  he  has  kept  it, 
so  that  as  the  years  roll  by  his  permanent  place  is 
more  and  more  assured.  In  the  all  too  brief  forty 
years  and  eight  which  were  given  to  him,  he 
created  some  imperishable  poetry  and  some  poetry 
almost  imperishable.  His  life  was  an  amazing  life 
and  none  can  have  been  more  surprised  than  he 
that  he  had  been  able  to  live  so  long.  It  may  be 
said  that  he  was  a  kind  of  brilliant  star  shedding 
radiance  everywhere  and  leaving  behind  a  memory 
of  a  great  and  precious  light  shining  in  the  thick 
darkness.  He  gave  to  man  a  new  conception  of 
Divine  love  and  he  made  it  both  terrifying  and 
overwhelming  in  its  pertinacity.  He  sang  with 
the  great  poets  who  had  preceded  him  and  when 
his  turn  came  to  die  they  must  have  hovered  round 
his  bed  and  helped  him  with  their  own  sweet  songs. 
He  was  physically  ever  a  shadow,  he  was  spiritually 
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a  giant.  His  eyes  beheld  an  apocalypse  and  the 
glory  that  he  saw  he  shared  with  common  men. 
In  this  essay  we  may  perhaps  look  a  little  closely  at 
his  apocalypse,  well  knowing  that  we  can  only  do 
so  because  he  has  allowed  it. 

It  is  as  well  at  the  outset  to  ponder  over  the 
visionary  nature  of  the  poetry  of  Thompson.  It 
means  at  once  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  poet 
who  has  the  supreme  difficulty  of  being  forced  to 
let  human  language  try  and  describe  heavenly 
scenes  or  heavenly  energies.  It  means  further  that 
such  a  poet  may  easily  suggest  more  than  he 
meant  to,  and  equally,  less  than  he  meant  to. 
I  do  not  think  that  Thompson  fell  into  this  trap. 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  described  exactly  what  he 
saw.  His  imagination  was  such  that  he  could  not 
help  using  at  times  rather  imaginative  language. 
He  did  not  find  language  inadequate  to  convey  his 
thoughts  but  he  did  find  that  he  had  to  guard 
against  the  use  of  inadequate  language  for  the 
conveyance  of  them.  Consequently  it  has  been 
said,  as  it  was  said  so  much  more  firmly  of  Patmore, 
that  he  was  at  times  obscure.  Well,  if  he  was, 
the  marvellous  thing  is  that  he  was  not  more  so. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  he  could  put  into  language 
intelligible  at  all  the  wonders  that  came  from  his 
mind.     But  Thompson  was  not  only  a  poet,  he 
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was  also  an  artist.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  write 
for  those  who  were  far  less  talented  in  imagination 
than  himself.  He  had  to  remember  that  he  was 
something  of  a  missioner,  that  humanity  awaited 
his  message. 

And  he  did  not  fail  in  his  mission. 

^  */f  w  tF  WF 

Thompson  always  a  child,  a  child  lost  in  the 
appalling  wilderness  of  the  world,  naturally  enough 
wrote  much  poetry  about  children.  Was  it  not 
natural  that  a  pure  poet  should  construct  verse 
about  something  so  inevitably  pure  as  a  child  ? 
His  first  reactions  would  be  towards  childhood  for 
as  yet  the  grown-up  world  would  have  no  place 
for  him.  His  early  poetry  was  just  a  little  ordinary 
but  it  had  a  ring  about  it  which  made  it  potentially 
extraordinary.  The  poet  who  is  going  to  be  a 
great  poet  has  something  in  his  early  work  which 
may  be  called  far-off  music.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
potential  great  poet  were  holding  a  practice,  for  his 
early  work  would  so  often  seem  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  rehearsal.  It  may  not  even  be  a  dress  rehearsal 
but  we  know  immediately  that  something  grander, 
more  finished  will  come  sooner  or  later.  But  with 
a  poet  who  is  going  to  be  but  a  very  minor  poet 
(I  refer  to  the  many  poets  of  to-day  who  publish 
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poetry  and  achieve  no  distinction)  it  is  obvious 
in  the  early  work  that  there  will  not  be  much,  if 
any  development,  it  is  too  certain  that  the  poet  has 
nothing  "  better  "  to  say  and  no  "  better  "  way  of 
saying  what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
to  find  an  early  poem  of  Thompson's  containing 
the  attributes  of  beauty,  melancholy  and  delicate 
(at  present  not  stupendous)  imagination. 

In  his  beautiful  poem  "  Daisy,"  Francis  Thomp- 
son in  a  mood  of  whimsicality  describes  his  meeting 
with  a  little  girl  in  Sussex.  So  delightfully  does  he 
tell  us  of  the  background  of  the  momentous 
meeting.  It  takes  place  in  one  of  those  dream 
places  of  the  earth,  where  the  hills  look  down 
to  the  southward  and  behold  the  sea.  And  from 
the  sea  came  the  little  maid — hand  in  hand  with 
innocency.  In  a  charming  verse  we  are  told  of  the 
advent  of  the  little  girl  who  comes  up  with  the 
sea-breeze. 

The  hills  look  over  on  the  South, 

And  southward  dreams  the  sea  ; 
And,  with  the  sea-breeze  hand  in  hand, 

Came  innocence  and  she. 

A  verse  or  two  later  Thompson  gives  us  an 
introduction  to  his  powers  of  apt  description  and 
enthusiasm.     In  his  eagerness  to  tell  us  of  the 
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physical  attractiveness  of  Daisy,  the  poet  calls  in 
symbolism  to  his  aid.  Thus  he  writes  of  this  little 
girl  : 

Her  skin  was  like  a  grape,  whose  veins 
Run  snow  instead  of  wine. 

And  then  she  is  like  unto  the  sweetness  of  a  bird, 
a  bird  just  down  from  the  blue  sky,  a  bird  with  a 
more  sweet  song  than  that  possessed  by  any  other. 
The  poet's  praise  carries  him  to  the  highest  eulogies. 

For  he  sings  of  her  whose  very  words  are  more 
exquisite  than  the  song  of  a  bird : 

But  there's  never  a  bird  so  sweet  a  song 
Thronged  in  whose  throat  that  day  1 

But  the  song  that  is  sweeter  than  the  song  of  a 
bird  soon  is  changed  to  a  sad  song.  The  little  maid 
who  came  with  the  sea  breeze  soon  goes  away. 
The  departure  creates  in  the  poet  a  feeling  akin 
to  despair.  He  sobs  that  there  is  nothing  that  has 
not  some  pain  connected  with  it,  that  there  is  an 
eternity  of  moaning,  that  as  we  are  born  in  pain, 
so  we  perish  through  the  same  misery.  One 
person  goes  and  we  frame  a  sorrowful  philosophy. 
Another  person  comes  and  soon  we  are  building  a 
philosophy  of  joy.  Thus  very  early  in  his  poetry 
Francis  Thompson  fell  into  a  mood  of  despondency. 
For  the  dear  little  girl  had  gone  all  unconscious 
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of  the  sorrow  she  left  behind  and  the  poet  sums  up 
with  a  kind  of  hopeless  dirge.  He  is  obsessed  by 
the  inevitability  of  pain. 

Nothing  begins,  and  nothing  ends, 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan  ; 
For  we  are  born  in  other's  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own. 

The  sorrow  in  the  poem  "  Daisy  "  is  usual 
sorrow.  It  is  merely  sorrow  at  a  parting— a  theme 
no  poet  has  ever  neglected.  But  the  poem  is  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  the  deeper  poetry  that  will  come 
after.  We  soon  pass  on  to  a  more  ambitious  poem, 
"  The  Making  of  Viola.' y  The  poet  is  not  content 
to  remain  on  the  earth.  He  transports  himself  as 
it  were  into  heaven  and  we  are  the  witnesses  of 
"  The  Making  of  Viola. "  That  such  a  theme  should 
be  attempted  proves  that  Thompson  was  very  sure 
of  his  own  poetry.  He  had  wandered  into  the 
realms  of  pure  conjecture  and  was  not  afraid  to 
step  into  the  difficult  background  of  creative  work 
in  heaven.  We  behold  the  Father  of  Heaven  at 
work  and  witness  the  willing  service  of  his  Angels. 
It  is  a  step,  if  a  small  step,  in  the  direction  of  "  The 
Hound  of  Heaven."  Thompson  did  not  waste 
much  time  on  ordinary  themes.  His  mystical 
mind   demanded  something  upon  which  it  could 
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satisfy  itself  and  something  which  could  call  into 
play  its  imaginative  qualities.  And  "  The  Making 
of  Viola  "  answered  the  demands. 

Bold  indeed  is  the  poet  or  prose  writer  who 
makes  God  his  principal  character.  For  he  has  to 
steer  between  profundity  bordering  on  heathen 
exaggeration  and  a  familiarity  equally  offensive. 
Francis  Thompson  cut  a  clear  passage  between 
these  two  extremes.  If  I  may  use  the  phrase — he 
invested  the  Father  of  Heaven  with  very  practical 
and  workmanlike  qualities.  He  made  the  work  of 
the  Divine  creation  of  Viola  come  as  a  natural 
Divine  activity.  Of  course  the  whole  thing  is 
imaginative  but  it  is  sanely  imaginative.  If  we 
wish  to  be  academic,  let  us  say  that  Francis 
Thompson  is  always  reverent. 

Let  us  consider  this  beautiful  poem.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  in  the  making  of  a  girl  due  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  hair.  The  first  verse  appre- 
ciates this  necessity  and  the  beginning  of  the 
making  of  Viola  is  in  this  manner : 

The  Father  of  Heaven. 

Spin,  daughter  Mary,  spin, 
Twirl  your  wheel  with  silver  din  ; 
Spin,  daughter  Mary,  spin, 
Spin  a  tress  for  Viola. 
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And  then  again  for  her  eyes  it  is  indeed  most 
necessary  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken. 
Could  there  be  more  care  than  that  devised  by  the 
poet  ? 

The  Father  of  Heaven. 

Scoop,  young  Jesus,  for  her  eyes, 
Wood-browned  pools  of  Paradise — 
Young  Jesus,  for  the  eyes, 
For  the  eyes  of  Viola. 

The  act  of  creation  becomes  more  intricate. 
Viola  must  have  a  soul,  and  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  act  of  breathing.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when 
Thompson  deals  with  the  spiritual  side  of  Viola, 
he  becomes  at  once  orthodox.  He  will  take 
"  liberties  "  with  the  body  but  not  with  the  soul. 
Viola  is  to  have  a  soul  white  and  spotless  given  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  himself. 

The  Father  of  Heaven. 

Breathe,  Lord  Paraclete, 
To  a  bubbled  crystal  meet — 
Breathe,  Lord  Paraclete — 
Crystal  soul  for  Viola. 

And  finally  the  act  of  creation  having  been 
accomplished  Viola  is  to  come  down  to  earth  and 
descend  with  a  sound  of  singing.  It  is  a  lovely 
conception — this  start  of  our  life  here  with  song 
devised  by  the  Father. 
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All  things  being  accomplished \  saith  the  Father  of  Heaven. 

Bear  her  down,  and  bearing  sing, 
Bear  her  down  on  spyless  wing, 
Bear  her  down,  and  bearing  sing, 
With  a  sound  of  Viola. 

Though  Thompson  was  intimate  with  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  (I  mean  of  course  as  he  saw 
them)  he  was  never  familiar  with  those  mysteries. 
He  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  poet  really  in  love 
with  the  higher  creation.  He  proceeds  with  care, 
and  if  he  is  slightly  reckless  with  words,  he  is 
seldom  if  ever  reckless  with  ideas.  And  thus  he 
avoids  a  very  usual  fault  of  even  great  poets. 
"  The  Making  of  Viola  "  is  a  considerable  advance 
on  "  Daisy  "  and  with  it  Thompson  plunged  right 
into  his  visionary  poetry. 

The  mind  of  the  child  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  easy  to  fathom.  In  non-Catholic  circles 
it  seems  probable  that  the  children's  hymns 
represent  the  usual  type  of  child  attitude.  The 
idea  of  a  Friend  above  the  Blue  Sky  persists  and 
will  persist  as  long  as  children  live  in  a  Christian 
country.  Francis  Thompson  made  a  successful 
endeavour  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  child  thinking 
about  Jesus.  He  did  so  in  his  peculiar  poem 
"  Ex  Ore  Infantium."  The  thoughts  in  the  poem 
are  simple  and  whimsical.     They  presuppose  the 
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Child  Jesus  to  have  been  as  other  children,  a  little 
shy  and  confused  by  the  vastness  of  the  world. 
The  first  verse  ends  with  the  very  curious  suggestion 
that  a  child  would  be  distressed  at  finding  himself 
in  a  home  in  the  sky,  for  there  would  be  no  angels 
to  dress  him.  In  the  second  verse  Thompson 
addresses  a  number  of  questions  to  Jesus,  questions 
that  he  thinks  a  child  would  ask.  Let  us  leave  on 
one  side  the  problem  of  probability  and  rejoice 
in  the  delicate  reverence  of  the  poem.  Thus 
Thompson  writes  and  asks  such  very  human 
questions  of  the  Child  Jesus  : 

Hadst  thou  ever  any  toys, 

Like  us  little  girls  and  boys  ? 

And  didst  thou  play  in  Heaven  with  all 

The  angels  that  were  not  too  tall, 

With  stars  for  marbles  ?    Did  the  things 

Play  can  you  see  me  ?  through  their  wings  ? 

And  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  the  child. 
If  he  prays — well  he  won't  be  able  to  pray  quite 
in  his  father's  way.  And  he  hopes  that  he  will 
remember  that  at  one  time  he  also  probably  could 
not  pray  as  his  Father.  Thompson  delves  very 
deeply  into  whimsicality  but  never  once  does  he 
venture  into  anything  unsatisfying  either  to  his 
art  or  to  his  readers.  That  such  a  verse  as  I  now 
quote  could  be  successful  simply  proves  the  genius 
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of  its  creator.  A  small  poet  would  so  easily  have 
given  us  a  small  verse,  while  a  great  poet  (as 
Thompson)  gives  us  the  verse  in  just  the  only 
way  it  could  be  given  without  any  offence.  It  is 
beautiful  in  every  sense. 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  all 

That  it  feels  like  to  be  small  : 

And  thou  know'st  I  cannot  pray 

To  thee  in  my  father's  way — 

When  thou  wast  so  little,  say 

Could'st  thou  talk  thy  Father's  way  ? 

So,  a  little  child  come  down 

And  hear  a  child's  tongue  like  thy  own  ; 

Take  me  by  the  hand  and  walk 

And  listen  to  my  baby-talk. 

The  combination  of  deep  mystic  leaning  and 
poetic  genius  possessed  by  Francis  Thompson 
might  logically  be  expected  to  produce  a  religious 
epic  of  an  immortal  nature.  A  mystic  turns  towards 
that  which  is  immortal.  If  he  is  a  poet  of  great 
talent  he  will  take  that  immortal  vision  given  to 
him  and  will  transfer  it  to  the  medium  of  poetry. 
And  in  so  doing  what  may  we  expect  ?  We  may 
expect  a  great  theme  expressed  in  great  poetry. 
We  may  expect  to  find  loud  thunders  of  the  powers 
of  Divinity,  we  may  hope  to  discover  new  whispers 
of  the  clemency  of  Divinity.  If  we  are  very 
fortunate  we  may  get  a  new  revelation,  not  new 
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in  essence,  but  new  in  the  sense  of  being  for  many 
a  really  new  gospel,  Thompson  gave  to  the  world 
not  a  new  gospel  but  a  gospel  in  a  new  way. 
Humanity  had  been  accustomed  to  a  flight  from 
God,  it  had  been  told  ever  since  it  could  remember 
that  the  sinner  would  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
But  Thompson  was  by  no  means  content  with 
such  a  negative  attack  on  sin  (I  mean  in  a  reforma- 
tive, not  a  punitive  sense)  as  that.  He  wanted  to 
give  to  humanity  a  new  hope,  a  new  inevitability, 
a  new  conception  of  the  essence  of  Christ,  a  new 
picture  that  would  make  man  know  his  own 
intimate  and  inexhaustible  relationship  with  God. 
Thompson  set  out  to  create  an  everlasting  poem, 
and  it  was  the  everlasting  love  from  Christ  that 
permeated  it.  He  called  his  immortal  poem  "  The 
Hound  of  Heaven  "  and  poetry  received  another 
additional  space  to  the  boundary  of  its  greatness. 

"  The  Hound  of  Heaven  "  is  an  ode  to  the 
indescribable  love  of  Christ.  It  is  a  panegyric  of 
the  everlasting  affection  for  the  sinner,  the  eternal 
care  for  the  abandoned.  The  whole  poem  rushes 
along  with  the  speed  of  a  chase.  The  sinner  flees 
and  ever  as  he  runs  the  faster,  so  he  is  the  more 
closely  pursued  by  the  love  of  Christ.  The  whole 
essence  of  the  poem  is  absolutely  Catholic. 

The  poem  starts  with  a  desperate  and  parallel 
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flight.  The  sinner  flees  from  Christ  during  the 
length  of  time  and  as  though  to  block  him  out 
more  entirely,  he  rejects  him  from  his  mind.  He 
hopes  to  escape  him  in  laughter,  he  endeavours  to 
be  hidden  away  by  a  storm  of  tears.  But  ever 
after  him  there  comes  the  almost  monotonous  beat, 
beat  of  the  Divine  Feet. 


I  fled  him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days  ; 

I  fled  him  down  the  arches  of  the  years  ; 
I  fled  him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

Of  my  own  mind  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 
I  hid  from  him,  and  under  running  laughter, 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped  ; 
And  shot,  precipitated, 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears — 

But  there  is  no  escape 

From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after 
But  with  unhurrying  chase, 
And  unperturbed  pace, 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet — 
All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest  Me." 


a 


It  is  worth  noticing  the  supreme  command  of 
phrases  that  Thompson  employs  in  the  first  verse 
of  this  gigantic  poem.  There  is  the  splendid 
symbolism  of  "  running  laughter."    We  all  know 
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the  laughter  that  comes  through  a  kind  of  subtle 
fear,  the  laughter  that  does  run,  the  laughter  that 
does  get  out  of  hand.  Then  there  is  the  rather 
dreadful  suggestion  of  the  "  unperturbed  pace." 
So  sure  is  the  love  from  Christ  for  the  sinner,  that 
it  need  not  even  hurry,  it  can  pound  along  with  a 
rhythmic  beat,  it  can  keep  up  a  pursuit,  never 
hurried  but  never  checked.  Then  there  is  the 
beating  of  the  Voice,  the  Voice  that  comes  down 
through  the  ages,  challenging,  smashing  down  all 
opposition,  declaring  the  unassailable  majesty  of 
Him  who  possesses  the  Voice.  Thompson  is  a 
master  of  phrases  calculated  to  do  the  best  possible 
service  to  the  mind  behind  the  poem. 

Thus  the  unwearying  chase  continues.  The 
sinner  calls  to  his  aid  the  dawn,  the  eve  that  he 
may  gain  help  and  find  refuge  from  this  "  tremen- 
dous Lover."  But  there  is  no  shelter  for  him  apart 
from  the  Owner  of  the  Feet  and  the  Voice. 
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Naught  shelters  thee,  who  wilt  not  shelter  me  I  " 


As  the  poem  proceeds  it  gathers  in  intensity  and 
subtlety.  The  sinner  no  longer  "  strays  "  from 
Christ  but  endeavours  to  obtain  for  himself  some- 
thing that  may  be  called  an  alternative  interest. 
He  makes  a  movement  towards  little  children. 
Surely  they  will  be  on  his  side,  they  will  be  helpful 
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and  friendly  to  the  sinner  rushing  away  so  pre- 
cipitately from  the  love  of  Christ.  But  no — not 
even  the  children  can  be  on  his  side.  Just  as  there 
appears  in  their  eyes  the  glimmering  of  a  coming 
friendliness,  their  own  guardian  angel  plucks  them 
away.  So  as  it  were  thwarted  in  all  attempts  at 
friendliness  with  humanity,  the  sinner  frustrated, 
makes  a  bold  attempt  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with 
nature.  He  has  knowledge  of  how  the  clouds 
arise.  He  is  despondent  in  sympathy  with  the 
despondent  mood  of  evening.  He  laughs  with  the 
gay  laughter  of  the  new  morning.  Whatever  the 
mood  of  the  weather,  the  sinner  adopts  a  similar 
mood.  He  thinks  that  he  is  in  tune  with  all  the 
universe. 

I  triumphed  and  I  saddened  with  all  weather, 

Heaven  and  I  wept  together — 
And  its  sweet  tears  were  salt  with  mortal  mine. 

He  allows  his  heart  to  beat  with  the  corresponding 
throb  of  the  sunset.  But  all  is  in  vain  for  the  Feet 
still  follow  relentlessly  and  a  Voice  now  slightly 
more  impatient  strikes  remorselessly  : 

Lo  I  naught  contents  thee,  who  content 'st  not  me  ! 

This  line  ends  the  first  half  of  the  poem.  We 
have  beheld  the  flight  of  the  sinner  and  seen  his 
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abortive  attempts  to  find  other  satisfaction  than 
content  in  the  love  of  Christ.  In  the  second  half 
we  witness  the  capitulation  of  the  sinner.  He  is 
hopelessly  beaten,  love  is  too  positive  for  him,  it 
is  too  self-revealing  and  stripped  of  all  he  awaits 
the  uplifted  stroke  of  Love.  The  sinner's  auto- 
biography is  given  by  Thompson  in  tremendous 
phrases.  All  the  armour  of  the  sinner  has  been 
torn  from  him  piece  by  piece  and  he  is  now  without 
any  defence  whatever. 

Naked  I  wait  Thy  love's  uplifted  stroke  ! 
My  harness  piece  by  piece  thou  hast  hewn  from  me, 
And  smitten  me  to  my  knee  ; 
I  am  defenceless  utterly. 

And  thus  the  sinner  looks  back  and  sees  how 
dreadful  his  life  has  been.  He  has  smashed  all 
the  glorious  heritage  of  his  youth,  and  his  days 
have  passed  and  gone  up  like  so  much  belching 
smoke.  From  this  position  of  the  contemplation 
of  such  dire  misery  the  sinner  meditates  on  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Divine  love,  the  monopoly 
demanded  by  it. 

Francis  Thompson  uses  a  remarkable  phrase  to 
describe  the  Love  which  has  been  pursuing  the 
sinner.     He  asks  this  question  : 
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Ah  !  is  thy  love  indeed 

A  weed,  albeit  an  amaranthine  weed, 

Suffering  no  flowers  except  its  own  to  mount  ? 

A  weed  does  not  allow  other  flowers  to  flourish 
— so  (by  this  eccentric  analogy)  the  love  of  Christ 
can  admit  of  the  existence  of  no  lesser  love. 

The  force  of  Love  gathers  itself  for  stronger  and 
stronger  onslaughts  on  the  sinner  and  at  length 
he  feels  that  he  is  surrounded  by  it  as  though  he 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  sea, 

"  That  Voice  is  round  me  like  a  bursting  sea." 

The  voice  thunders  to  the  sinner  his  inevitable 
"  doom,"  the  "  doom  "  of  a  love  that  cannot  be 
avoided.  It  is  useless  to  fly  from  the  Love  of 
Christ,  for  that  will  mean  a  flight  from  all  existence. 
Nothing  exists  apart  from  Christ.  For — "  Lo,  all 
things  fly  thee,  for  thou  fliest  me  !  " 

So  there  is  the  glorious  climax  for  the  sinner 
and  he  is  utterly  beaten.  The  Feet  have  caught 
him  up,  the  Hand  is  outstretched  towards  him  in  a 
caressing  manner  and  he  knows  that  all  the  time 
the  Person  he  has  been  running  from  is  the  only 
Person  to  whom  he  really  desired  to  run.  The  end 
of  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven  "  is  a  glorious  triumph. 
For  Love  is  Christ  and  Christ  is  Love  and  at  the 
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last  even  the  most  abandoned  sinner  must  come 
to  the  caressing  arms  of  the  Loving  Father. 

Halts  by  me  that  footfall : 

Is  my  gloom,  after  all, 
Shade  of  his  hand,  outstretched  caressingly  ? 

Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 

I  am  he  whom  thou  seekest  ! 

Thou  dravest  love  from  thee,  who  dravest  me  ! 

"  The  Hound  of  Heaven  "  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  religious  poems  that  have  appeared 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  that  rare  event  in 
poetry,  the  expression  of  an  irresistible  inspiration. 
I  am  sure  that  Thompson  could  no  more  help 
writing  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven"  than  Shelley 
could  refrain  from  the  creation  of  "  The  Skylark." 
We  feel  as  if  the  poet  has  been  literally  forced  to 
express  what  he  felt  in  his  mind,  a  willing  servant 
of  poetry,  but  nevertheless  a  servant.  The  theology 
behind  the  poem  is  Catholic  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.  Without  the  impelling  love  of  or 
from  Christ  creation  could  neither  commence  nor 
be  sustained.  The  amazing  activity  of  God  stands 
forth  throughout  the  whole  poem.  He  will  not 
suffer  one  soul  to  go  astray  but  will,  as  it  were, 
almost  madden  him  with  the  persistence  of  His 
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love.  He  demands  that  it  be  known  throughout 
all  the  world  that  it  is  he  who  is  King,  that  he  is 
in  very  fact  Christ  the  King. 

That  Francis  Thompson  was  able  to  make  such 
a  poem  fairly  easily  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader 
denotes  in  no  small  measure  his  enthusiastic  desire 
to  make  his  work  helpful  to  his  fellow- wanderers. 
He  had  known  himself  only  too  well,  only  too 
bitterly,  what  it  was  to  be  abandoned,  to  be  seem- 
ingly forgotten  of  all  men,  to  be  literally  racing 
down  a  road  of  destruction  and  then  to  be  suddenly 
rescued  by  human  love.  And  he  knew  further  that 
no  truth  of  Divine  nature  could  be  so  helpful  to 
poor  miserable  sinners  than  this  eternal  truth  of 
the  pursuing  love  of  Christ.  He  had  his  vision 
and  he  passed  it  on  and  he  has  done  what  so  few 
do — he  has  given  an  inexhaustible  hope  to  even 
the  most  wretched. 

He  has  shown  the  modern  world  what  it  needs 
to  be  shown  every  single  day  of  its  life,  that  the 
realities  are  the  monopoly  of  the  poets,  that  it  is 
they  who  allow  men  to  know  the  delights  of  God, 
that  it  is  that  little  band  of  immortals,  caring  not 
one  whit  for  fortune,  who  carry  on  the  work  of 
telling  man  of  that  part  of  him  which  only  matters 
— his  everlasting  soul.  "  The  Hound  of  Heaven  " 
has  given  to  its  creator  that  pursuing  love  which 
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made  it  of  such  tremendous  worth.     The  poem 
"  beats  "  us  for  we  know  it  to  be  true. 

#Jfc  M.  dfe  4Z. 
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When  a  poet  writes  something  of  the  nature  of 
"  The  Hound  of  Heaven  "  he  falls  into  a  curious 
danger.  He  is  in  danger  of  being,  to  the  mass 
public,  a  one  poem  man.  Now  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  Thompson  does  suffer  from  this  peril.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  does  not.  A  very  large 
number  of  people  know  him  as  the  creator  of 
"  The  Hound  of  Heaven."  Not  so  many  are 
perhaps  familiar  with  his  other  works.  The  critics 
know  all  of  him,  it  is  their  business  to  do  so.  But 
the  ordinary  poetry  reader  does  not  seem  to  read 
his  miscellaneous  work,  partly  because  it  is  intricate, 
and  partly  because  of  the  fame  of  "  The  Hound  of 
Heaven."  We  shall  then  do  well  to  consider 
something  of  the  general  poetry  of  Thompson, 
that  which  is  not  specially  theological  but  first  rank 
verse  of  a  first  rank  poet. 

There  is  a  poem  that  is  almost  a  light  poem  in 
that  it  skips  along  easily  without  any  ponderous 
addition  of  intricate  mysticism  or  philosophy.  The 
title  of  the  poem  is  quite  excellent.  Thompson 
calls  it  "  The  Way  of  a  Maid  "  and  what  he  means, 
is,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  a  bit  easy  to  understand 
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her  ways.  If  it  were  a  great  theme  would  be  lost 
to  the  poets  !  Thompson  shows  us  a  picture  of 
the  lover,  almost  once  again  a  Patmore  picture,  and 
the  lover  is  shaken  even  down  to  his  soul  by  the 
ecstasies  of  love  into  which  he  has  fallen.  He  is 
so  obsessed  by  the  virtues  of  his  loved  one  that 
he  is  dumb.  And  the  girl  upon  whom  all  this 
violence  of  love  is  spent  is  much  more  wise.  She 
knows  that  she  cannot  quite  live  up  to  such  a 
magnificent  conception  as  her  lover  has  of  her  and 
realises  that  a  trivial  reply  will  be  best  because 
in  some  sort  of  way  she  feels  that  "  the  infinite 
must  be — best  said  by  triviality."  So  she  just 
replies  to  her  lover  in  happy  little  phrases.  But 
if  she  does  speak  in  rather  commonplace  replies 
she  quite  understands  that  by  her,  in  some  subtle 
way,  heaven  has  been  laid  bare.  So  the  poem 
ends  on  a  note  of  vague  humour  and  great  psycho- 
logical understanding  of  the  way  of  a  maid.  In  a 
kind  of  impish  mood  Thompson  writes — half 
laughing — half  disappointed  : 

And,  while  she  feels  the  heavens  lie  bare, — 
She  only  talks  about  her  hair. 

Suppose  it  were  asked  what  was  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  man  and  the  poet,  there 
would  be  a  variety  of  answers.     It  might  be  said 
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that  the  poet  was  an  unpractical  dreamer  while 
the  ordinary  man  was  always  practical  and  never 
dreamed  except  in  bed.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  poet  played  at  life  while  the  ordinary  man 
worked  at  it.  It  might  yet  again  be  alleged  that  the 
poet  wasted  his  time  trying  to  fathom  unfathomable 
secrets,  while  the  ordinary  man  took  everything 
for  granted  and  just  lived  superficially.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  all  these  state- 
ments but  not  one  of  them  gets  anywhere  near  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  In  my  opinion  the  supreme 
difference  between  the  poet  and  the  ordinary  man 
is  that  the  former  is  grateful  for  his  life  while  the 
latter  takes  everything  as  a  matter  of  course.  Who 
has  troubled  to  write  of  the  Skylark  except  the 
poet  ?  Who  has  bothered  about  the  moods  of  the 
sea  except  the  poet  ?  Who  has  gone  so  intimately 
into  the  nature  of  the  flowers,  the  trees,  even  the 
weeds,  as  the  poet?  Who  has  got  us  closer  to  God 
than  the  poet  ?  The  ordinary  man  is  essentially 
ungrateful  (he  does  not  know  he  is)  while  the  poet 
is  ever  on  his  knees  pouring  out  his  thanks  for  the 
marvels  of  the  universe.  Francis  Thompson  in 
one  of  his  poems  brings  out  the  difference  between 
the  poet  and  the  ordinary  man.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  exaggerating  if  I  say  that  the  ordinary 
man  will  never  give  more  thought  to  a  snowflake 
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than  to  say — "  in  the  country  they  look  pretty  as 
they  fall  but  in  the  town  they  simply  mean  that 
the  streets  will  be  a  cold  brown  slush.' '  And  yet 
if  we  think  about  the  snowflake  at  all  what  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity  is  it.  It  falls  gracefully,  it 
keeps  its  position  in  the  relative  fall  of  the  snow 
and  it  is  shaped  as  no  man  could  shape  it.  Thus 
Thompson  writes  a  kind  of  ode  to  a  snowflake 
while  the  ordinary  man  wonders  what  new  form 
of  insanity  is  this  that  gives  some  note  to  the  work 
of  God. 

Thompson  asks  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  : 
What  heart  could  have  devised  the  snowflake — 
the  snowflake  fashioned  so  purely  and  so  fragilely  ? 
From  what  imagineless  metal  came  the  snowflake  ? 
From  metal  too  costly  to  be  described.  From 
what  skilful  hammer  was  there  beaten  out  this 
wondrous  snowflake  ?  And  then  why  should  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  snowflake  at  all  ?  We 
can  get  on  very  well  without  bothering  about  it. 
But  the  poet  has  a  much  greater  reply  than  this 
to  his  question.  We  are  simply  bound  to  think 
about  the  snowflake  for  it  has  been  created  by 
God — it  is  the  result  of  Divine  energy — it  comes 
because  God  allows  it  to  come.  God  even  works 
on  the  snowflake  as  a  Master  engineer.  So 
Thompson  tells  us  : 
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He  hammered — he  wrought  me, 
From  curled  silver  vapour. 

And  further  the  snowflake  is  from  the  Mind  of 
God. 

The  poem  about  the  snowflake  is  important  to 
consider  because  it  gives  us  a  good  insight  into 
the  mind  of  Thompson.  He  had  all  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  great  poet.  He  saw  the  Hand  of  God 
behind  all  the  works  of  nature.  He  was  as  amazed 
by  the  smallness  of  the  snowflake  as  he  was  flabber- 
gasted by  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  He  nearly 
fell  into  a  kind  of  Pantheism  but  his  Catholicism 
gently  steered  him  into  a  reasonable  Immanence. 
He  saw  that  all  the  works  of  nature  ought  to  be 
given  attention,  not  so  much  because  of  their 
own  merits  as  because  of  the  surpassing  merit  of 
their  Maker.  He  was  in  this  point  of  view  of  homage 
essentially  a  Catholic  poet. 

It  would  be  natural  that  Thompson  should  be  a 
poet  gifted  with  an  acute  power  of  observation. 
There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  foster  this  force  as 
hardship.  And  the  desperate  difficulties  endured 
by  the  poet  gave  a  great  impetus  to  his  power  of 
observation  and  allowed  his  great  gift  of  imagination 
to  find  plenty  upon  which  to  exercise  itself. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  all  his  life  Thompson 
had  to  fight  against  the  peril  of  excess.     I   am 
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pretty  certain  that  he  had  to  fight  against  this 
tendency,  even  in  his  poetry.  It  would  have  been 
supremely  easy  for  him  to  have  allowed  "  The 
Hound  of  Heaven  "  to  get  out  of  hand.  As  he  had 
to  strive  against  excess  both  in  his  life  and  in  his 
work,  it  follows  quite  logically  that  he  would  be 
enthusiastic  about  a  policy  of  moderation.  Some- 
times we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  policy  of 
moderation  is  of  necessity  dull.  It  is  not  so  except 
in  the  case  of  dull  people.  In  people  of  high 
imagination  tending  to  neuroticism,  of  the  type 
of  Thompson,  a  policy  of  moderation  is  not  only  a 
sane  policy  but  it  is  a  preserving  one.  It  allows 
the  imagination  to  have  full  play  without  lapsing 
into  licence.  A  man  is  enabled  to  be  strongly 
tolerant  without  being  weakly  compromising.  It 
gives  a  balance,  an  attribute  ever  necessary  to 
Francis  Thompson.  When  we  think  of  his  life 
and  what  its  reactions  must  have  been  on  his  mind, 
we  can  see  how  a  policy  of  moderation  must  have 
had  its  strong  place,  or  the  poetry  we  have  and 
love  we  should  not  have  had.  It  is  then  important 
to  look  at  the  little  poem  that  Thompson  calls 
"  A  Counsel  of  Moderation."  The  philosophy  is 
sound — the  necessity  of  an  absolute  harmony 
between  the  emotions,  so  that  nothing  is  too  good 
but  everything  has  a  reasonable  balance.    I  quote 
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the  poem  in  full  as  it  is  indeed  a  picture  of  Thomp- 
son's essential  outlook. 

On  him  the  unpetitioned  heavens  descend, 

Who  heaven  on  earth  proposes  not  for  end  ; 

The  perilous  and  celestial  excess 

Taking  with  peace,  lacking  with  thankfulness. 

Bliss  in  extreme  befits  thee  not,  until 

Thou'rt  not  extreme  in  bliss  ;  be  equal  still  : 

Sweets  to  be  granted  think  thyself  unmeet 

Till  thou  have  learned  to  hold  sweet  not  too  sweet. 

This  thing  not  far  is  he  from  wise  in  art 

Who  teacheth  ;  nor  who  doth,  from  wise  in  heart. 

It  is  surely  an  excellent  "  lesson  "  for  the  writing 
man  or  the  writing  woman  to  realise  that  moder- 
ation will  make  them  wise  both  in  art  and  heart. 
Fundamentally  Thompson  always  was  this — I  say 
fundamentally  because  wisdom  and  folly  battled 
hard  at  times  for  his  soul.  And  we  know  which 
eventually  won. 

Let  us  consider  Thompson  in  another  mood  when 
he  creates  musical  and  rather  ordinary  poetry. 
I  think  of  him  a  little  bit  worried  by  naughty  July 
who  is,  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  fugitive.  The 
poetry  in  this  poem  is  not  outstanding  but  it  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  poet  when  he  is  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  theme  in  which  any  poet  might  be 
expected  to  be  interested.    July  has  hidden  herself, 
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she  has  taken  herself  off  in  a  u  pet."  And  she  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  find,  she  may  be  up  in  the  Arctic 
fast  asleep  or  she  may  be  resting  in  the  Alpine 
glow.  But  in  the  end  she  will  be  found  gently 
asleep — 

With  all  her  stars  about  her  ! 

Being  a  lady  she  is  indeed  wise  in  her  hiding  ! 

I  have  already  said  that  Francis  Thompson  was 
a  poet  much  skilled  in  the  art  of  observation.  He 
is  further  a  poet  much  skilled  in  the  art  of  deductive 
observation.  He  deduces  that  if  the  commonplace 
be  watched  carefully  enough  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  in  the  most  commonplace  of  events  wonder 
and  a  newness.  Thus  when  he  addresses  his 
splendid  ode  to  the  sinking  sun  he  notices  how 
the  sinking  of  that  stupendous  marvel  is  always 
different.  The  background  of  the  sinking  may  be 
the  same  but  there  is  no  sameness  in  the  nightly 
sinking  of  the  sun.  Though  he  goes  on  for  ever 
and  ever,  he  is  always  different  in  his  method  of 
hiding  for  the  few  hours  of  darkness.  Man  cannot 
gaze  on  him  without  a  feeling  that  his  variety  of 
mood  is  only  equalled  by  his  variety  of  power. 
Thompson  marvelling  at  this  variety  of  the  sun 
addresses  him  in  terms  of  wonder  and  homage. 
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Here  every  eve  thou  goest  down 

Behind  the  self-same  hill, 
Nor  ever  twice  alike  go 'est  down 

Behind  the  self-same  hill  ; 
Nor  like-ways  is  one  flame-sopped  flower 

Possessed  with  glory  past  its  will. 

And  Thompson  is  amazed  by  the  changing 
changelessness  of  the  sun.  He  varies  daily  yet  he 
is  daily  the  same.  To  the  paradoxical  sun  he 
unburdens  his  soul. 

Wonder  and  sadness  are  the  lot 

Of  change  :  thou  yield'st  mine  eyes 
Grief  of  vicissitude,  but  not 

Its  penetrant  surprise. 

Immutability  mutable 

Burthens  my  spirit  and  the  skies. 

In  his  poem  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  "  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  first  verse  Francis  Thompson 
sums  up  the  very  heart  of  his  mystical  position. 
He  explains  how  it  is  that  we  can  hold  to  realities 
that  are  actually  beyond  physical  experience.  We 
see  an  invisible  world,  we  touch  an  intangible 
world,  we  know  an  unknowable  universe,  we  are 
able  to  clutch  the  inapprehensible.  That  is  we  are 
armoured  with  a  sense  that  does  not  need  contact 
to  make  it  able  to  establish  contact  of  a  mystical 
kind.  Here  Thompson  departs  into  metaphysics 
of  a  delicate  nature.    We  know  in  our  inmost  soul 
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that  what  we  feel,  see,  apprehend  are  not  the 
realities,  that  these  lie  somewhere  ahead,  that  we 
experience  them  almost  by  a  scent,  that  at  present 
we  clutch  the  real  but  know  that  actually  it  is  the 
unreal,  that  the  real  lies  out  of  sight  but  not  out 
of  the  spiritual  and  mystical  vision.  Thus,  in  this 
verse  I  feel  that  Francis  Thompson  sums  up  the 
absolute  raison  d'etre  of  his  position.  So  he 
addresses  the  invisible  knowing  it  to  be  the  visible, 
because  that  which  we  see  is  temporal  but  that 
which  we  shall  see,  and  now  only  see  the  fore- 
shadow, is  eternal. 

O  world  invisible,  we  view  thee, 
O  world  intangible,  we  touch  thee, 
O  world  unknowable,  we  know  thee, 
Inapprehensible,  we  clutch  thee  ! 

A  philosophy  such  as  this  combined  with  a 
lively  Catholicism  and  Mysticism  would  be  certain 
to  produce  in  a  man  of  the  type  of  Thompson 
strong  mystic  and  imaginative  but  rational  poetry. 

dSfc  ^fc  4t?  life  "He 
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In  the  last  line  of  his  "  Envoy  "  Francis  Thomp- 
son wrote  : 

"  Tell  them  ye  smile,  for  your  eyes  know  To-morrow. " 

The  eyes  of  Francis  Thompson  have  now  long 
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known  the  morrow.  And  we  feel  that  in  so  experi- 
encing it,  they  must  smile  with  joy.  And  if  they 
are  able  to  look  back,  they  would  surely  still  smile, 
that  man  even  yet  so  muddles  his  world.  Francis 
Thompson  like  Coventry  Patmore  and  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell  gave  to  the  world  a  tremendous  body  of  poetic 
sanity.  Each  of  them  left  behind  a  philosophy  of 
hope.  Man  cannot  escape  from  the  love  of  God. 
Man  cannot  escape  from  the  love  of  man.  Man 
cannot  escape  from  the  loving  of  nature.  Love  is 
the  predominant  note  of  all  these  three  poets. 
They  treat  of  it  as  the  only  reality  that  is  worth 
zealous  pursuit.  It  is  worth  striving  for  in  itself 
but  it  is  the  more  valuable  since  it  is  the  image  of 
the  Essence  of  God. 

The  three  Catholic  poets  I  have  tried  to  write 
of  in  these  three  brief  essays  stood  for  the  very 
fundamentals  of  their  Faith.  Catholicism  implied 
or  directly  stated  is  apparent  in  all  their  work,  and 
there  is  ever  indication  that  they  were  poets  of  a 
high  technique.  Any  attempt  to  compare  them 
would  most  deservedly  fail. 

Coventry  Patmore,  Alice  Meynell  and  Francis 
Thompson  are  indeed  a  Trinity  for  they  are  in 
every  sense  a  Unity.  In  their  lives  they  walked 
very  close  to  God.  In  their  works  they  wrote  so 
that  man  might  come  nearer  to  the  Divine.    They 
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have  now  passed  from  man's  mortal  sight.  They 
have  died  but  they  are  not  dead,  they  have  ceased 
from  writing  but  their  writings  will  not  cease. 
We  shall  see  them  no  more  but  they  are  ever  with 
us.  They  have  passed  into  the  light  leaving  behind 
them  poetry,  that  we  reading,  may  emerge  from 
the  thick  darkness  in  which  we  walk,  and  behold, 
if  faintly,  the  first  flush  of  the  coming  dawn. 
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ESSAY  NUMBER  FOUR 

CANON  SHEEHAN  : 
IRISH  PRIEST  AND  NOVELIST 


CANON   SHEEHAN 


CANON   SHEEHAN:    IRISH   PRIEST   AND 
NOVELIST 


THERE  is  at  least  one  very  good  reason  why 
a  Catholic  priest  should  make  a  first  rank 
novelist.  It  is  that  he  knows  the  people  as 
they  are.  But  there  is  a  better  reason.  And  it  is 
that  he  quite  frequently  knows  them  more  by 
what  they  do  not  do  than  by  what  they  do.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Irish  Catholic  people. 
They  are  shy  of  their  priests  and  yet  frank  with 
them.  They  are  natural  with  their  priests  and  yet 
paradoxically  enough,  unnatural  with  them  at  the 
same  time.  They  have  a  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood, which  leavens  the  shyness  with  which  they 
deal  with  individual  priests  and  makes  them,  as 
I  have  said  both  shy  and  frank.  That  is,  I  feel 
they  are  shy  of  priests  but  frank  with  the  priest- 
hood. They  know  that  the  priests  hold  the  keys 
of  hell  and  heaven — that  is  why  the  Irish  are  frank 
with  the  priesthood  :  they  are  aware  that  the  priests 
are  men  even  as  they  are — that  is  why  they  are  shy 
with  them.  The  priest  is  a  dual  personality  to  an 
Irishman  in  a  way  we  cannot  quite  realize  in  a 
non-Catholic  country  like  England.    He  is  a  fellow- 
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man  and  is  also  a  fellow-man  with  God.  He  deals 
with  men  and  is  the  guide  of  their  souls. 

It  stands  to  reason  then  that  a  priestly  novelist 
writing  of  the  Irish  people  will  give  to  us  a  picture 
of  their  shyness  and  their  frankness,  or  if  we  like 
to  use  harder  words,  their  sincerity  and  their 
insincerity  inspired  by  centuries  of  vassal  life. 
And  that  vassal  life  is  by  no  means  ended  in  our 
own  day. 

A  good  many  years  have  now  passed  since 
Canon  Sheehan  delighted  the  reading  world  with 
his  novels  of  Irish  life.  He  brought  to  Irish 
literature  if  not  something  new,  at  least  something 
outstanding.  He  never  wrote  a  line  that  did  not 
have  the  stamp  of  an  acute  observation  behind  it 
coupled  with  literary  gifts  of  quite  an  exceptional 
kind.  With  the  utmost  wisdom  he  wrote  of  life 
as  it  was  lived  around  him.  To  secure  an  inter- 
national audience  he  felt  that  a  national  life  would 
supply  all  the  necessary  materials.  As  a  priest  he 
knew  the  Irish  people  intimately.  As  a  novelist 
he  wras  able  to  convey  that  knowledge  to  others. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  brought 
home  to  the  wider  people  the  home  life  of  the 
Irish.  He  created  characters  but  he  never  created 
any  that  could  not  be  found  in  any  Catholic  Irish 
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village.  He  evolved  strange  situations  but  Catholic 
Irish  village  life  is  full  of  them.  He  was  a  realist 
of  the  best  kind,  the  realist  who  knows  that  realism 
is  not  far  removed  from  the  romantic,  that  he  who 
paints  the  real  needs,  strangely  enough,  a  gift 
of  keen  imagination  or  rather  selective  imagina- 
tion. 

It  had  better  be  said  at  once  that  the  picture 
Canon  Sheehan  gives  of  the  Irish  people  is  not  a 
very  pleasing  one.  And  the  reason  is  that  unfor- 
tunately a  displeasing  picture  is  a  true  one.  When 
I  say  that  the  picture  is  of  this  nature  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  Irish  are  unpleasing.  What  I  do 
mean  is  that  they  are  disappointing  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  Canon  Sheehan  experienced  this 
feeling  of  disillusionment.  For  the  Irish  Catholic 
is  disappointing  to  the  non-Catholic  because  he 
is  too  Catholic,  while  he  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Catholic  because  so  often  he  is  not  Catholic 
enough.  He  caused  Canon  Sheehan  a  certain 
dismay  because  his  potentialities  were  not  followed 
by  equal  activities.  The  Irish  peasantry  have  all 
the  potentialities  of  a  great  people.  But  so  often 
they  throw  their  opportunities  away  by  impetu- 
osity. This  is  brought  out  by  Canon  Sheehan 
again  and  again.    They  are  too  quick  to  jump  to  a 
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conclusion  and  are  slow  to  see  that  it  is  often  the 
wrong  conclusion. 

Canon  Sheehan  has  been  dead  some  years.  He 
died  when  the  beginnings  of  the  Great  War  were 
only  felt  by  great  statesmen.  He  left  behind  very 
much  brilliant  fiction.  From  that  fiction  I  can  only 
make  a  selection  in  this  essay.  That  a  priest  should 
write  of  the  life  of  a  priest  is  logical.  Canon 
Sheehan  was  logical.  And  in  none  of  his  novels 
was  his  talent  so  manifested  as  in  "  The  Blindness 
of  Dr.  Gray  "  and  "  My  New  Curate."  Person- 
ally I  do  not  know  of  two  finer  novels  of  clerical 
life  in  Ireland  in  the  language.  They  are  fine 
novels  because  they  tell  a  very  true  story.  They 
are  excellent  novels  because  they  tell  a  tale  in  such 
a  way  that  we  hope  it  will  never  end.  They  tell 
a  story  with  such  sympathy  that  we  know  the 
author  loves  those  of  whom  he  writes  for  he  is 
indeed  one  of  them. 

#  #  #  #  # 

"  The  Blindness  of  Dr.  Gray  "  is  a  study  of  a 
man  who  is  literally  blinded  by  zeal.  He  is  in  his 
own  domain  a  king  and  yet  he  is  ever  in  danger 
of  being  dethroned.  He  is  quite  sure  that  he  is 
right  and  he  is  equally  sure  that  what  he  says  must 
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be  the  last  word.  He  never  rightly  forgets  that 
he  is  a  priest  but  wrongly  he  sometimes  fails  to 
remember  that  he  is  a  man.  His  stern  and  un- 
relenting character  is  shown  by  Canon  Sheehan 
all  the  way  through.  He  sends  his  sister  away 
because  she  has  written  some  incriminating  letters 
and  there  must  be  for  her  no  second  chance. 
Dr.  Gray  is  then  a  young  priest  and  already  he  is 
uncompromising  in  adherence  to  his  own  opinions. 
He  quotes  the  law  and  yet  we  feel  that  he  does  not 
at  present  at  all  know  the  divine  law.  Canon 
Sheehan  shows  us  the  scene  between  the  young 
priest  and  his  mother.  The  sister  has  to  go  and 
the  incriminating  letters  have  indeed  done  much 
harm. 

"  When  he  had  finished  reading,  he  folded  the 

incriminating  letters  slowly  and  carefully,  and 

without  handing  them  back  to  his  mother,  he 

said  quietly  : 

'  Helena  wishes  to  go  abroad  ?  ' 

'  She  says  so,'  said  his  mother.    '  But  she  is  so 

young,  barely  sixteen.' 

*  She  is  old  enough  to  know  the  meaning  of 

such  language  as  this,'  he  said  shaking  the  letter. 
'  The  words  are  not  very  lady-like,'  said  his 

mother.    i  But  they  are  not  sinful.' 
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1  They  are  coarse  and  vulgar,'  the  young  priest 
replied.    Then  after  a  pause,  he  added  : 

'  Let  her  go  !    It  is  better  !  ' 

The  mother  murmured  something  about  such 
punishment  for  mere  indiscretion  and  levity. 
He  stopped  her. 

'  Every  violation  of  law  is  punished,'  he  said, 
1  errors  and  mistakes  as  well  as  sins.  It  is  the 
law.'  " 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  from  this  dialogue  that 
Dr.  Gray  is  going  to  be  an  ideal  priest  just  a  little 
spoiled.  He  is  perfectly  right  from  his  point  of 
view  to  insist  on  the  majesty  of  the  law.  But  he 
is  not  aware  that  his  own  character  is  inclined  to 
be  lawless.  It  is  not  lawless  in  the  sense  that  he 
will  break  the  law,  but  that  he  will  not  quite  under- 
stand the  elasticity  of  the  law — that  in  a  way  it 
may  be  stretched  but  not  broken.  He  will  look 
at  the  sin  or  indiscretion  of  the  moment  and  in  his 
zeal  disregard  the  after-effects  of  a  harsh  judgement. 
That  is  what  Canon  Sheehan  wishes  to  bring  out 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Gray.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  the  priest  keeps  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
breaks  the  spirit  of  it.  What  can  be  fairly  said, 
in  the  light  of  this  novel,  is  that  the  priest  does 
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not  realise  that  sometimes  the  breaking  of  the  letter 
of  the  law  by  another  person  must  not  be  punished 
by  too  heavy  a  penalty  lest  the  much  more  important 
spiritual  law  be  broken  by  a  soul  becoming  hardened 
and  obstinate. 

When  Dr.  Gray  receives  his  new  curate  he 
greets  the  young  priest  with  a  certain  amount  of 
sarcasm.  So  hard  has  the  doctor  become  that 
almost  as  a  relief  he  throws  at  another  individual 
shafts  of  satire  that  quite  unnecessarily  hurt  and 
discourage.  He  does  not  tell  his  new  curate  what 
he  will  want  him  to  do  but  what  he  will  have  to  do. 
He  is  superficial  in  not  seeing  that  the  best  service 
is  gained  by  polite  requests,  that  a  senior  priest 
dealing  with  a  junior  is  not  like  a  senior  officer  deal- 
ing with  a  junior  officer.  He  has  no  right  to  order  his 
curate  about  though  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  expect 
him  to  conform  to  orders.  There  is  a  vast  difference. 
With  delightful  insight  into  the  character  of  Dr.  Gray, 
Canon  Sheehan  shows  us  the  curate  being  given  his 
orders.  And  woe  betide  him  if  he  does  not  obey  them. 
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Well,'  continued  the  grim  man,  as  he  stood 
on  the  hearthrug,  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  his 
eyes  looking  out  as  if  challenging  some  far-off 
antagonist,  and  not  the  humble  curate  at  his  feet, 
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'  your  duties  here  will  be  simple,  and  not  embar- 
rassing. You  will  say  Mass  at  ten  o'clock  every 
Sunday  and  holiday  at  Lackagh,  and  at  Athboy 
at  twelve.  You  will  preach  at  every  Mass.  The 
sermons  need  not  be  long,  and  must  not  be 
transcendently  foolish.'  " 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  great  weakness 
of  Dr.  Gray  is  that  he  does  not  understand  character. 
That  is  why  he  is  a  failure  in  his  Irish  parish.  He 
has  the  gifts  that  ought  to  make  him  a  great  priest 
yet  he  fails.  Canon  Sheehan  shows  us  again  and 
again  how  the  failure  of  Dr.  Gray  is  brought 
about  by  his  refusal  to  realise  that  sometimes  he 
is  wrong.  He  does  not  say  that  the  law  is  right 
but  that  his  law  is  right.  And  what  makes  his 
character  more  complicated  is  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  (at  any  rate  for  some  time  in  his  life) 
that  he  is  mixing  up  his  law  and  the  law. 

All  through  his  writings  Canon  Sheehan  brought 
out  the  romance  that  accompanies  the  life  of  a 
priest.  When  we  come  to  think  about  it,  and 
think  about  it  at  all  carefully,  there  is  nothing  more 
romantic  than  the  celebration  of  Mass  for  a  sick 
old  woman  living  in  a  small  cottage.  We  are  the 
spectators  of  the  gracious  God  descending  to  the 
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lowliness  of  a  cottage.  He  is  at  home  in  the 
cottage  as  so  long  ago  he  was  at  home  in  the 
stable.  That  is  the  feeling  we  derive  from  Canon 
Sheehan's  writings.  In  "  The  Blindness  of  Dr. 
Gray  "  we  take  part  in  a  celebration  of  Mass  in  a 
small  cottage.  Dr.  Gray  goes  down  to  the  cottage 
of  old  Nance,  the  blind  woman,  to  celebrate  Mass. 
The  vista  that  opens  out  before  him  is  a  scene  that 
could  hardly  be  found  outside  Ireland.  It  is  at 
once  a  scene  of  welcome  and  a  picture  showing 
homage.  The  Lord  of  the  World  is  to  enter  the 
humble  cottage  and  preparations  must  be  made  for 
his  coming.  Canon  Sheehan  shows  us  the  little 
bedroom  in  its  readiness  and  it  is  indeed  an  exquisite 
picture  of  Irish  home  life.  The  Irish  poor  give 
their  all  to  Mass  and  in  return  they  receive  their 
Lord.  Such  is  the  relationship  between  the  Irish 
peasantry  and  the  Mass. 

"  The  table  on  which  he  was  to  celebrate 
Mass,  was  pulled  over  near  the  old  woman's 
bed,  and  had  its  spotless  cloths  already  arranged 
by  the  little  acolyte.  There  were  a  few  sprays 
of  flowers  upon  it,  and  the  two  candles  allowed 
by  the  Rubrics.  But  the  rest  of  the  room  was 
a  blaze  of  light.    In  a  glass  case  to  shield  them 
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from  dust,  were  two  gorgeous  statues,  shining 
in  red  and  gold,  and  before  these,  six  large 
candles  were  blazing.  Here  and  there,  in 
presence  of  little  eikons  or  sacred  pictures,  other 
candles  were  alight,  and  fairy  lamps  of  every 
colour  shone  resplendent  before  every  picture 
of  Our  Lady.  There  was  a  subtle  perfume  in 
the  room  from  a  few  bunches  of  violets  which 
the  piety  of  this  poor  girl  had  purchased  from  a 
neighbour's  gardener." 

The  whole  writing  of  Canon  Sheehan  is  intensely 
realistic.  The  old  blind  woman  can  follow  the 
Mass  as  eagerly  as  a  person  with  perfect  sight. 
At  the  most  sacred  moment  of  the  Service  she  is 
determined  that  she  will  make  an  almost  super- 
human effort  to  receive  the  King  with  every 
honour  that  she  can  give.  It  is  not  much  outwardly 
perhaps — merely  that  she  will  rise  in  her  bed. 
But  that  seemingly  little  mark  of  respect  is  great 
to  a  bed-ridden  person.  The  quaint  scene  is  put 
very  clearly  before  the  reader  by  Canon  Sheehan. 
It  is  the  novelist  fully  at  home  with  his  art.  Only 
a  novelist  very  close  to  the  people  could  so  under- 
stand them. 

"  She  relapsed  into  silence  again.    When  the 
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faint  tinkling  of  the  bell,  however,  warned  that 
the  Consecration  of  the  Mass  was  at  hand,  she 
shouted  louder  than  before  : 

'  Nance  !  ' 

'  Yes,  ma'am  !  ' 

'  Where  is  he  now  ?  Is  that  the  bell  for  the 
rising  of  the  Host  ?  ' 

'  It  is,'  said  Nance. 

'  Thin,  come  here  and  lift  me  up/  she  cried. 
'  How  dare  a  poor  crachure,  like  me,  to  be  lying 
on  the  flat  of  me  back  whin  the  great  King  of 
Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  is  coming  down 
widin  a  few  feet  of  me.'  " 

It  is  evident  that  Canon  Sheehan  was  not 
content  with  merely  being  a  priest  and  a  novelist. 
He  was  ever  a  student.  He  realised  that  the 
novelist  if  he  was  to  succeed  in  his  art  both  as  an 
artist  and  an  entertainer  must  study  the  habits  of 
his  people  as  a  trainer  studies  the  habits  of  the 
animals  he  has  to  train.  And  he  realised  further 
that  he  had  to  be  a  kind  student.  If  he  was  to  be 
enabled  to  let  his  readers  really  know  his  characters 
he  must  love  these  characters,  love  them  so  that 
they  would  not  be  shy  with  him.  And  in  return 
he  would  not  be  shy  with  them.     The  old  blind 
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woman  lives  for  us  because  she  has  been  literally 
dissected  by  Canon  Sheehan.  She  lives  for  us 
because  she  has  been  loved  by  the  novelist.  She 
lives  for  us  because  she  is  worth  the  most  careful 
energy  of  a  master  writer  of  fiction.  We  know 
quite  well  that  even  as  we  read,  over  in  Ireland  in 
some  tiny  little  village,  in  some  tiny  little  cottage, 
some  old  blind  woman  is  making  tremendous 
efforts  to  rise  from  her  bed  because  she  is  enter- 
taining her  Lord.  And  does  he  wish  that  she  make 
such  efforts  ?  Certainly  not.  But  he  is  pleased 
that  love  for  him  will  have  such  an  effect.  Old 
Nance  gives  spontaneous  love  to  an  honoured 
guest.  That  is  a  position  that  a  non-Catholic 
finds  it  hard  to  understand.  And  it  is  the  position 
that  Canon  Sheehan  makes  so  clear  when  he  gives 
us  his  wonderful  description  of  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  the  small  cottage. 

It  is  very  sad  to  think  that  Dr.  Gray  and  old 
Nance  came  to  a  quarrel.  And  it  is  sadder  to  realise 
that  the  quarrel  is  not  quite  made  up.  Dr.  Gray 
speaks  words  of  forgiveness  but  they  do  not  quite 
come  from  the  heart.  Nance  with  all  that  "  cun- 
ning "  insight  that  the  poor  possess  knows  that  the 
words  do  not  come  from  the  heart,  that  they  are 
cold,  formal  and  almost  mechanical.     The  clash 
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between  the  two  is  beautifully  dealt  with  by  the 
novelist.  There  is  melancholy  underlying  the 
whole  affair  for  the  priest  speaking  to  the  blind 
old  woman  is  himself  blind  and  cannot  see  that 
his  heart,  at  present,  is  too  hard.  We  can  imagine 
the  little  clash  taking  place  in  any  Irish  village  and 
as  we  look  back  there  are  the  mountains  frowning 
down  on  the  dear  white  cottages,  and  in  the  far 
distance  there  is  the  glimmer  of  water  as  it  falls 
in  the  bright  sunlight.  We  are  in  the  company  of 
people  who  live  even  if  they  live  in  a  book,  for  they 
are  created  by  a  novelist  who  realised  that  the  dry 
bones  could  be  brought  to  life  if  they  were  handled 
by  someone  who  had  rfiet  their  "  fleshly  "  brothers 
and  sisters. 
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You  won't  shpake  to  me/  she  said.  i  You 
won't  forgive  me  ?  ' 

4  Yes,'  he  said  coldly.    '  I  forgive  you  !  ' 

'  That's  not  what  you'd  say  if  you  meant  it,' 
she  cried  in  anguish. 

'  Well,  what  am  I  to  say,  then  ?  '  he  cried 
with  some  impatience. 

c  Nothin',  nothin','  she  said  resignedly,  and 
lay  back  on  the  pillow. 

He  left  the  room  without  a  word." 
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Canon  Sheehan  had  that  supreme  gift  possessed 
by  the  first  rank  novelist  of  seldom  exaggerating 
his  atmosphere  or  under-estimating  it.  The  few 
lines  I  have  just  given  indicate  his  complete  com- 
mand of  a  situation  and  his  complete  adroitness 
in  keeping  his  characters  on  their  respective  levels. 
Dr.  Gray  is  hampered  by  his  hardness,  while  the 
old  woman,  blind  as  she  is,  is  possessed  of  a  very 
keen  intuition  amounting  to  a  kind  of  sight.  She 
knows  well  enough  that  she  has  annoyed  the  priest 
by  not  being  content  with  his  cold  forgiveness  but 
she  cannot  tell  him  that  it  is  his  warm  forgiveness 
that  she  desires.  And  with  that  wisdom  of  the 
unlearned  she  does  not  attempt  to  define  something 
she  cannot  readily  express. 

The  story  of  the  blindness  of  Dr.  Gray  is  quite 
simply  the  tale  of  an  evolutionary  character.  Dr. 
Gray  starts  out  with  an  idea  that  he  is  necessarily 
right.  The  mistake  he  makes  is  that  he  does  not 
realise  that  though  he  may  necessarily  be  right  as 
a  priest,  as  a  man  he  may  be  quite  wrong.  He  treats 
old  Nance  with  hardness,  not  because  he  dislikes 
her,  but  simply  because  he  has  so  carved  out  his 
life  that  hardness  is  more  natural  to  him  than 
tenderness.  Consequently  he  has  to  have  some 
very  sharp  lessons.     He  has  one  of  these  sharp 
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lessons  when  he  learns  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
old  blind  woman.  We  see  a  sorrowful  picture  of  a 
priest  realising  that  he  has  been  wrong,  that  an 
opportunity  has  been  lost,  that  one  of  his  flock  has 
gone  on,  and  the  real  words  of  forgiveness  have 
not  been  spoken.    So  we  behold  Dr.  Gray. 

"  He  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  keenest  remorse  flooded  his  soul. 
His  oldest  friend  in  the  parish,  his  only  friend, 
had  passed  away,  unreconciled  and,  as  she 
thought,  unforgiven.  Her  faith,  her  piety,  her 
vision  of  God,  her  freedom  of  speech  which  he 
remembered  now  with  a  pang  he  himself  had 
invited  and  enjoyed,  her  very  poverty,  out  of 
which  she  gave  so  largely  and  generously — all 
came  back,  each  with  its  little  sting  of  remorse 
and  bitterness  for  an  opportunity  lost,  and  not 
to  be  recalled." 

In  his  dealings  with  his  young  niece  the  priest 
is  unreasonable.  He  cannot  realise  that  the  laws 
of  the  Church  are  seen  with  less  celerity  by  those 
who  are  young  than  by  those  who  have  more 
weight  of  years.  The  young  girl  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  does  not  quite  understand 
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how  binding  upon  a  priest  are  the  rules  of  fasting. 
He  does  not  tell  his  niece  gently  that  she  must  not 
tempt  him  to  eat  but  teaches  her  her  lesson  in  a 
rude  manner.  Canon  Sheehan  lets  us  realise  that 
Dr.  Gray  is  all  the  time  hampering  his  own  work. 
He  makes  fasting  seem  a  disagreeable  matter  when 
it  might  be  welcomed  as  being  a  means  of  contri- 
buting to  the  greater  Glory  of  God.  Thus  the 
priest  almost  snubs  his  niece  when  through  ignor- 
ance she  asks  him  to  eat  of  a  rather  special  and 
tempting  dish. 

"  He  seemed  to  be  moody  for  some  time.  The 
eggs  and  sardines  on  toast  presently  appeared, 
and  the  girl  raised  the  cover. 

1  They  are  nice/  she  said,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  hunger.  '  Uncle,  may  I  not  help  you  to 
some  ?  ' 

'  Have  I  not  told  you/  he  said  almost  rudely, 
'  that  this  is  a  fast-day.  How  then  can  you  ask 
me  to  violate  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  ?  '  " 

Dr.  Gray  cannot  see  that  his  niece  is  for  the 
moment  so  overcome  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
food  that  she  quite  forgets  her  host  is  a  priest  and 
must  therefore  live  under  a  rule  more  strict  than 
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that  practised  by  ordinary  men.  He  cannot  discern 
that  for  the  moment  she  unselfishly  wishes  her 
uncle  to  share  the  good  things  of  the  table,  for- 
getting that  he  must  forgo  these  to  share  more 
fully  the  good  things  of  God.  The  priest  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  wilfully  trying  to 
make  him  break  a  rule  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
she  is  merely  trying  to  extend  a  kind  of  inverted 
hospitality  to  her  host.  As  Canon  Sheehan 
explained  the  difference  in  point  of  view  between 
the  old  blind  woman  and  the  priest,  so  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  between  the  attitude  of  the 
niece  and  the  trained  severity  of  the  priest.  Dr. 
Gray  is  still  unyielding  in  his  allegiance  to  his 
obstinacy.     And  he  will  not  be  spared. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  arrogance  of  Dr.  Gray,  Canon 
Sheehan  is  always  scrupulously  fair  to  him.  If 
he  is  hard,  it  is  not  because  he  is  an  unkind  man, 
but  because,  as  a  priest,  he  has  a  very  grand  con- 
ception of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  He  sees 
himself  the  interpreter  of  an  ancient  body,  a  body 
directly  entrusted  with  the  final  teaching  of  her 
Divine  Master.  And  he  is  something  more  than 
a  priest.  He  is  a  soldier  fighting  for  the  Church 
against  the  insidious  onslaughts  of  the  world. 
On  the  one  hand  he  beholds  the  purity  and  eternity 
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of  the  Church,  while  on  the  other  he  witnesses  the 
world,  with  its  subtlety,  its  cunning,  its  cruelty, 
its  pandering  to  lust.  Therefore  quite  logically 
Dr.  Gray  hardens  his  heart  and  perhaps  almost 
unconsciously  narrows  his  mind  a  trifle  unneces- 
sarily. He  sees  insults  offered  to  the  Church  when 
only  thoughtlessness  is  the  reason  of  the  apparent 
discourtesy,  he  beholds  lust  and  licence  when  there 
is  only  frankness  waiting  to  be  led  in  the  right 
direction.  He  wishes  to  missionise  by  driving  and 
forgets  that  the  best  missionary  work  of  any  kind 
is  nearly  always  done  by  leading.  Dr.  Gray  is 
hard  with  himself,  and  as  Canon  Sheehan  points 
out  again  and  again,  he  is  blinded.  The  conception 
of  the  Church  as  it  appears  to  Dr.  Gray  is  a  picture 
of  the  writing  of  the  novelist  at  his  best.  We 
behold  a  fine  vision,  the  Church  Militant,  the 
Church  Historical  and  the  Church  Everlasting — 
all  One. 

"  Here  was  the  Church,  stretching  back  in 
apparently  limitless  cycles  and  illimitable,  if 
variable  power,  to  the  very  dawn  of  civilisation. 
Here  was  the  mighty  fabric  of  theology,  unshak- 
able and  unassailable,  and  founded  on  the 
metaphysic  of  the  subtlest  mind  that  had  ever 
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pondered  over  the  vast  abysses  of  human 
thought.  Here  were  its  churches,  built  not  to 
music,  but  to  the  sound  of  prayer — great  poems 
and  orisons  that  had  welled  out  of  the  heart  of 
Faith,  and  grown  congealed  in  eternal  forms. 
Here  was  its  music,  solemn,  grave,  majestic, 
as  if  it  fell  from  the  viols  of  seraphs  into  the 
hearts  of  saints.  Here  was  its  mighty  hierarchy 
of  doctors  and  confessors — pale,  slight  figures  in 
dark  robes,  but  more  powerful  and  more  aggres- 
sive than  if  they  carried  the  knightly  sword,  or 
moved  in  the  ranks  of  armoured  conquerors. 
Here  was  its  Art  breathing  of  Heaven  and  the 
celestial  forms  that  peopled  the  dreams  of 
saints.  Its  literature  was  one  poem  and  only 
one  ;  but  it  lighted  up  Heaven,  Earth,  and 
Hell." 

And  then  there  comes  upon  the  priest  a  sudden 
emotion.  In  his  rapture  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
conception  of  the  Church  had  he  not  forgotten 
that  to  others  that  vision  had  yet  to  be.  It  required 
training  to  arrive  at  such  an  understanding  of  the 
Church  and  he  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  help 
his  niece  to  realise  it. 

"  He  had  amused  her  ;    put  her  in  the  way 
of  pursuing  her  studies.    But  her  soul  !  " 
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It  is  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  blindness  of 
Dr.  Gray  that  the  strange  paradox  of  the  whole 
tale  is  shown  to  us.  Dr.  Gray  loses  his  physical 
sight  and  obtains  a  clearer  spiritual  vision.  It  is 
that  the  blind  see,  that  the  deaf  hear,  that  the 
dumb  speak,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  reminded  us 
so  often  in  his  books.  Canon  Sheehan  by  this  fine 
study  of  a  priest  teaches  the  same  lesson.  Dr. 
Gray  discovers  that  the  real  Law  is  the  law  of 
Love.  And  so  we  find  him  nearly  at  the  end  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage  convinced  of  the  totality  of 
the  "  new  Commandment." 

"  And  commencing  at  the  words  :  '  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled.  You  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me,'  she  read  uninterruptedly  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  chapter. 

1  That  will  do  !  '  he  said.  '  That  is  now  my 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  theology,  unto  the  end. 
We  need  no  more  !  *  " 

Thus  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  the  old  priest 
has  gained  his  supreme  and  unconquerable  philo- 
sophy. 

"  Love  is  celebrated  everywhere  as  the  sole  law 
which  should  govern  the  moral  world." 
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And  we  feel  that  indeed  has  the  blindness  of 
Dr.  Gray  passed  away  and  we  see  the  eyes  of  his 
soul  open  and  radiating  with  love. 

#  #  #  #  # 

In  "  My  New  Curate  "  Canon  Sheehan  is  again 
dealing  with  a  clash  between  opposing  personalities. 
It  is  the  almost  inevitable  conflict  between  the 
young  and  the  old.  The  young  curate  annoys  the 
old  priest  by  his  reckless  enthusiasm,  while  the  old 
priest  irritates  the  young  curate  by  his  cautious- 
ness. Such  is  the  background  of  the  tale.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  story  we  can  see  that  the  old 
parish  priest  is  slightly  disgruntled.  Of  his  bishop 
he  most  unwisely  says  : 

"  What  can  a  Bishop  do  with  a  parish  priest  ? 
He's  independent  of  him." 

And  it  has  to  be  at  once  conceded  that  the  Bishop 
can  do  a  great  deal  !  For  he  can  send  him  a  curate 
and  the  curate  may  break  his  heart  !  The  new 
curate  has  very  new  ideas,  and  what  is  more  signi- 
ficant is  that  he  intends  to  put  them  into  action. 

Canon  Sheehan  is  at  his  best  in  this  story.  His 
pictures  of  Irish  life  are  again  exquisite.  He  has 
a  great  understanding  of  character  and  creates 
very  carefully.     Father  Dan,  the  parish  priest  of 
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Kilronan,  has  arrived  at  the  stage  in  his  life  when 
he  is  disappointed.  He  came  to  the  village  expect- 
ing to  do  so  much  and  he  has  achieved  so  little. 
He  has  got  to  the  position  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  doing  very  much  for  the  people  for  they  will 
not  help  themselves.  That  is  a  position  so  often 
held  with  regard  to  the  Irish  people,  and  it  is  a 
most  unfair  one.  The  new  curate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  over-full  with  enthusiasm  and  sees  in  the 
people  material  of  the  most  encouraging  kind  upon 
which  he  can  work.  Thus  the  curate  and  the  old 
rector  are  soon  engaged  in  an  argument  as  to 
whether  the  villagers  will  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
mire  if  they  are  given  the  chance.  It  is  the  old 
argument  that  the  poor  who  live  in  hovels  will 
turn  any  palaces  they  may  be  put  in  back  into 
hovels.  Well,  facts  quite  often  do  not  fit  this 
theory.  The  old  rector  rather  naturally  feels  that 
his  people  cannot  be  lifted  up.  The  curate,  on  the 
other  hand,  feels  that  they  cannot  be  kept  down. 
Thus  the  two  servants  of  God  discuss  the  mentality 
of  the  flock. 

"'What!  that  they  won't  be  glad  to  lift 
themselves  from  all  this  squalor  and  misery,  and 
be  raised  into  a  newer  and  sweeter  life  ?  ' 
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'  Precisely.  They  are  happy.  Leave  them  so. 
They  have  not  the  higher  pleasures.  Neither 
have  they  the  higher  perils.  '  They  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  spin/  But  neither  do  they  envy 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  Jack  Haslem  and  Dave 
Olden  sleep  all  day  in  their  coracles.  They  put 
down  their  lobster  pots  at  night.  Next  day, 
they  have  caught  enough  of  these  ugly  brutes 
to  pay  for  a  glorious  drunk.    Then  sleep  again.'  " 

This  is  indeed  a  gloomy  picture.  But  it  is  not 
one  to  despair  about.  These  people,  indolent  as 
they  often  are,  intolerant  of  any  reformative 
change,  are  nevertheless  by  no  means  unreclaim- 
able.  Father  Dan  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  has  by  his  very  philosophy  mitigated  any 
chance  of  reformative  success  with  them.  His 
non-belief  in  "  converting  "  them  is  like  a  germ. 
It  infects  those  very  people  he  is  trying  not  to 
infect.  So  on  the  other  hand  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  curate  inspires  the  people  with  a  feeling  that 
they  are  worth  being  saved. 

And  the  sole  reason  why  the  curate  can  retain 
his  enthusiasm  is  that  he  has  the  most  absolute 
belief  in  his  Master,  a  passionate  devotion  to  him, 
a  clinging  to  the  Being  who  can  sustain  him  even 
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unto  the  end.  Not  that  the  old  priest  has  not  a 
similar  devotion.  But  the  devotion  has  perhaps 
been  given  so  long  and  so  directly  to  the  Master 
that  the  servants  are  slightly  forgotten.  We  have 
a  splendid  picture  of  the  young  priest  at  home  and 
stretched  at  the  feet  of  the  Crucified.  He  is 
stretched  at  the  feet  of  his  Friend  and  his  Master 
and  because  of  him  he  will  put  up  with  the  unkind- 
ness  and  misunderstandings  of  man. 

"  Then  he  knelt  down  and  pressed  his  fore- 
head against  the  dust-stained  feet  of  Christ,  and 
moaned  : 

*  Master,  if  I  have  done  wrong  in  aught  this 
night,  let  me  know  it  !  If  I  have  betrayed  thy 
interests,  or  brought  thy  Name  to  shame,  teach 
me  in  the  sharpest  tones  and  flames  of  thy 
anger,  for  I  need  a  monitor  ;  and  where  shall 
I  find  so  loving  or  so  truthful  a  monitor  as 
thou  ?  Alas  !  how  weak  and  pitiful  I  am,  and 
how  this  poor  unsubdued  nature  of  mine  craves 
for  things  beyond  thee  !  I  know  there  is  no 
truth  but  in  thee — no  sincerity,  no  Constance. 
I  know  what  men  are  ;  how  unkind  in  their 
judgements.  Yet  this  lower  being  within  my 
being    forever    stretches    out    its    longings    to 
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sensible  things  that  deceive,  and  will  not  rest 
in  thee,  who  art  all  Truth.' ' 

It  may  be  said  that  this  adoration  by  the  young 
priest  symbolises  the  essence  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  And  it  is  of  that  essence  that  Canon 
Sheehan  writes  so  much.  We  have  seen  Dr.  Gray 
meditating  on  the  eternal  power  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  servant  and  we  behold  the  young 
priest  adoring  the  Founder  of  that  Church.  The 
whole  of  the  philosophy  of  Canon  Sheehan  can 
be  summed  up  by  these  two  pictures.  The  priests 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  eternal  because  they 
serve  a  Church  that  lives  in  both  this  world  and 
the  next — therefore  their  service  is  Eternal.  They 
serve  a  Master  whose  Personality  is  Alive  and 
again  Eternal — therefore  they  cannot  be  Eternally 
hurt  but  must  by  the  very  dogmas  of  logic  come 
back  to  the  Eternal  Healer.  Consequently  the 
priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  able  to  stand 
the  blows  of  men,  whether  those  blows  be  delivered 
with  the  violence  of  anger  or  whether  they  be 
more  subtly  delivered  by  the  cynical  contempt  of 
indifference  or  unbelief.  They  cannot  be  hurt 
except  in  the  body.  Their  eternal  souls  riveted 
as  it  were  to  the  Eternal  Christ  must  remain  unhurt 
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at  the  last.  But  that  Catholics  must  expect  to 
receive  the  same  trials  as  others  was  ever  the  point 
of  view  of  Canon  Sheehan.  His  position  was, 
however,  that  Catholics  could  overcome  these 
trials  more  easily  than  others.  They  can  be  more 
recklessly  possessed  of  courage  for  they  have  a 
greater  hope.  They  may  look  forward  in  con- 
fidence for  their  true  reward  is  to  be  found  in  the 
future.  They  are  as  it  were  followed  about 
by  God  and  he  delights  in  their  service  and 
pleasure. 

Such  is  surely  the  major  background  of  the 
fiction  of  Canon  Sheehan.  And  the  "  minor  " 
background  is  Ireland  under  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Gray  we 
witness  the  Irish  misunderstood  by  a  well-meaning 
priest.  In  the  case  of  Father  Dan  we  see  a  priest 
tired  and  disappointed  and  convinced  that  his 
villagers  cannot  be  enlightened  at  least  in  their 
material  surroundings. 

Like  Dr.  Gray,  Father  Dan  is  a  discontented 
man.  There  is  illness  in  his  parish  and  he  does 
not  know  of  it.  He  feels  he  is  uncharitable  about 
his  people,  that  his  curate  is  making  innovations 
he  cannot  understand.  And  looking  back  over 
the  years  he  sees  a  long  procession  of  them  too 
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empty,  too  full  of  mistakes,  too  arrogant,  perhaps 
even  too  despondent. 

Father  Dan  realises  that  in  some  slight  way  he 
is  losing  hold  of  his  humanity.  He  muses  in  this 
way  and  once  more  Canon  Sheehan  is  giving  us 
the  picture  of  the  soul  of  a  priest. 

"  Here's  your  classics,  and  your  Spinoza,  and 
your  Cappodocians,  and  your  book-writing,  and 
all  your  castles  in  the  air,  and  your  little  children 
lying  on  their  sick-beds  and  you  knowing  nothing 
about  it.  Look  sharp,  old  man,  your  time  is  at 
hand,  and  think  what  the  Judge  may  do  with 
you  when  his  hand  presses  so  tightly  on  his  little 
children." 

Yes,  we  have  none  of  us  very  long  before  we  too 
stand  before  the  Judge.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to 
meditate  upon  this  thought  often  and  often. 

At  the  end  of  the  tale  we  have  a  lovely  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Irish.  The  poor  villagers 
are  to  lose  both  their  rector  and  curate  for  prefer- 
ment has  come  to  both  of  them.  And  they  will 
leave  Kilronan  to  the  accompaniment  of  all  that 
queer  kind  of  sympathy  that  none  other  than  the 
Irish  can  so  express.    The  little  village  is  thronged 
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with  those  wishing  to  say  farewell  and  the  Mother 
of  God  looks  down  happily  on  the  scene.  The 
picture  demonstrates  the  power  of  description  of 
Canon  Sheehan  at  its  best. 

"  The  people  thronged  round  the  little  trap, 
kissed  the  young  curate's  hand,  kissed  the  lapels 
of  his  coat,  demanded  his  blessing  a  hundred 
times,  fondled  the  mare  and  patted  her  head, 
until  at  last,  slowly,  as  a  glacier  pushing  its 
moraine  before  it,  we  wedged  our  way  through 
a  struggling  mass  of  humanity. 

1  God  be  wid  you,  a  hundred  times  !  ' 
c  And  may  his  Blessed  Mother  purtect  you  !  ' 
i  And  may  your  journey  thry  wid  you  !  ' 
'  Yerra,  the  bishop,  'oman,  could  not  get  on 
widout  him.     That's  the  raison  !  ' 

1  Will  we  iver  see  ye  agin,  yer  reverance  ? 
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But  the  old  priest  is  too  far  advanced  in  years 
for  preferment  so  he  stays  in  his  parish  alone,  while 
the  new  curate  goes  forward  to  greater  and  greater 
honours.  Such  is  the  end  of  the  straightforward 
tale  of  the  two  priests,  a  story  made  outstanding 
by  the  genius  of  Canon  Sheehan. 

.\l-  Jt  -M.  Jfc  «M» 
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Canon  Sheehan  in  writing  his  novels  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  novelist.  He  did  not  fail  to  remember 
that  the  successful  novelist  must  tell  a  story.  And 
the  better  he  tells  a  story,  the  better  a  novelist 
will  he  be.  It  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  often 
that  Canon  Sheehan  pictured  Irish  life  exactly  as 
it  is.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  do  this.  To  exaggerate 
the  quaintness  of  the  Irish  outlook  is  far  more  easy 
than  to  under-estimate  it.  I  believe  that  Canon 
Sheehan  wrote  so  convincingly  of  Irish  life  because 
his  life  as  a  Catholic  priest  was  one  of  the  most 
acute  observation.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
appeal  of  the  dramatic  and  was  unafraid  of  the 
"  tricks  "  of  the  born  story-teller.  His  humour 
has  not  been  discussed  in  this  essay  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  in  an  essay  it  is  next  to  impossible 
even  to  touch  upon  all  the  gifts  of  an  outstanding 
writer  of  fiction.  But  Canon  Sheehan  was  full  of 
humour  because  the  Irish  are  full  of  humour. 
He  was  full  of  melancholy  because  the  Irish  are 
full  of  melancholy.  He  was  full  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood  because  the  Irish  are  full 
of  that  sense  of  its  dignity.  He  was  fond  of  quaint 
situations  because  the  Irish  are  fond  of  quaint 
situations.  He  delved  into  a  philosophy  because 
he  was  a  priest  and  he  knew  that  all  philosophy  in 
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the  broadest  sense  is  Catholic.  He  was  Catholic 
in  his  love  for  all  kinds  of  men.  He  was  Catholic 
in  his  love  for  all  the  aspects  of  art.  Right  in  the 
heart  of  Catholic  Ireland  he  lived  and  died.  For 
some  years  he  ministered  in  Mallow,  that  town 
which  could  look  into  Killarney,  had  it  longer 
sight.  Then  he  went  to  Queenstown  and  must 
have  wondered  at  the  great  ships  taking  so  many 
of  the  Irish  to  the  land  of  America.  Finally 
he  went  to  Doneraile  as  Parish  Priest,  and  there 
in  the  fullness  of  time  his  soul  went  back  to 
God. 

No  country  is  so  misunderstood  as  Ireland. 
No  people  are  more  misunderstood  than  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Considerable  understanding  of  them 
is  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  books  of  Canon 
Sheehan.  I  discussed  the  two  books  I  selected 
for  this  essay  because  I  believe  them  to  be  com- 
pletely characteristic  of  Canon  Sheehan  both  as  a 
novelist  and  a  priest.  Ireland  delights  in  the 
production  of  great  writers  and  famous  priests. 
In  producing  Canon  Sheehan  the  old  country  was 
well  rewarded.  Canon  Sheehan  wrote  some  unfor- 
gettable novels.  And  he  wrote  of  a  people  too 
sadly  forgotten.  In  a  perfect  morass  of  indifference 
the  Irish  Catholics  stand  firm.     They  stand  firm 
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for  unchanging  principles.    Canon  Sheehan  wrote 
with  genius  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

As  he  lay  dying  in  the  old  village  of  Doneraile 
he  sang  : 

I  follow  the  morning  star, 
And  it  leads  to  the  gate  of  light. 

On  the  evening  of  October  the  fifth,  in  the 
year  1913,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rosary,  Canon  Sheehan  passed  away.  And 
in  the  little  church  just  nearby  the  people  prayed  : 

"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us 
now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.' ' 

No  scene  could  have  been  more  appropriate  to 
the  calling  home  of  a  priest  who  was  indeed  a  great 
Irishman  and  a  fine  novelist. 
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ESSAY  NUMBER  FIVE 
JOSEPH  CONRAD  :  MASTER  NOVELIST 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 


JOSEPH  CONRAD  :    MASTER  NOVELIST 


A  RATHER  curious  position  in  literature  was 
occupied  by  Conrad.  He  was  a  great 
novelist,  a  master  novelist  and  a  popular 
novelist.  That  is,  he  appealed  to  the  critics  and 
he  was  liked  by  the  general  public  in  itself  not 
strictly  critical  in  the  literary  sense.  We  may  then 
ask  at  once  how  it  was  that  Conrad  was  able  to 
make  himself  both  great  and  popular.  One  answer 
to  the  question  may  be  that  we  are  much  too 
inclined  to  think  of  the  popular  public  as  a  mass 
of  people  liking  that  which  is  mediocre  or  easy  of 
understanding.  Another  answer  might  be  that 
Conrad  was  not  only  a  great  artist  but  was  a  great 
man  as  well.  The  answer  might  become  more 
lengthy  and  demand  that  he  was  unselfish  in  his 
art  and  therefore  quite  naturally  loved  of  the 
people.  Or  there  might  be  yet  another  answer 
which  said  that  Conrad  was  great  and  popular 
because  he  could  tell  a  story  and  imply  more  than 
the  actual  story  told.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  these  four  is  quite  the  whole  answer.  I  think 
it  is  a  simple  one,  in  fact  this  :  that  Conrad  was 
great  because  he  was  profound,  and  that  he  was 
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popular  because  he  was  unpretentious.  He  was 
universal  and  exclusive — indeed  in  every  sense 
Catholic, 

Being  in  all  ways  a  sailor,  it  was  natural  that 
Conrad  should  write  of  the  sea.  Being  a  master 
of  the  pen,  it  became  equally  natural  that  he  should 
be  a  master  of  the  sea.  What  was  not  quite  so 
usual  was  that  Conrad — a  foreigner — should  write 
English  any  great  English  writer  would  be  proud 
of  producing.  His  prose  of  its  kind  is  almost 
perfect.  It  is  ornate  but  not  over  ornamented. 
It  lives  and  yet  does  not  in  any  way  get  out  of 
hand.  It  may  be  true  that  it  is  a  little  heavy  at 
times,  but  usually  if  this  is  so  Conrad  is  describing 
a  "  heavy  "  subject.  His  prose  is  stormy  because 
his  subjects  are  stormy.  He  was  as  an  artist  rather 
fastidious  and  yet  no  one  could  legitimately  accuse 
him  of  being  pedantic.  He  loved  humour  and  he 
equally  loved  melancholy.  Storms  of  all  kinds 
abound  in  his  fiction,  whether  they  be  storms  at 
6ea,  storms  on  land,  or  storms  in  the  soul.  He  had 
been  rather  lucky  in  his  life.  He  was  ever  a 
romantic  who  had  led  a  romantic  life.  He  was  a 
philosopher  who  did  not  let  his  philosophy  stagnate 
in  a  college  backwater  atmosphere.  Rather  it 
came   out   into   the   broad   waters   of  the   ocean. 
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It  was  a  human  philosophy  and  had  as  its  aim  the 
greater  understanding  of  man.  Conrad  was  always 
something  of  an  adventurer  and  even  in  his  books 
we  have  the  experience  of  being  with  someone  who 
is  out  for  adventure.  In  a  very  literal  sense  we 
have  no  idea  what  the  next  page  will  bring  and  in 
a  very  real  sense  Conrad  had  little  idea  what  the 
next  book  would  bring.  He  experienced  the 
blackest  moods  possible  to  a  man  of  letters.  At 
times  he  felt  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  left 
to  be  written  of.  And  very  wisely  while  the  mood 
was  on  him  he  simply  did  not  write.  Then  he 
discovered  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  the 
world  that  was  not  worth  writing  of.  And  then 
there  came  a  new  Conrad  book  and  a  new  set  of 
characters  really  creations  and  yet  with  their 
counterparts  living  gloriously  or  riotously  in  the 
outside  universe. 

Sometimes  we  in  England  do  not  quite  appre- 
ciate the  terrific  compliment  Conrad  paid  us  by 
his  books.  He  chose  for  his  principal  characters  a 
number  of  English  seamen  and  wrote  of  them  with 
great  sympathy  and  genius.  He  was  a  Polish 
aristocrat  and  he  left  his  own  countrymen  on  one 
side  (people  exquisitely  constituted  for  a  place  in 
fiction)  and  deliberately  chose  English  characters. 
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He  wrote  of  English  sailors  because  he  wanted  to 
write  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  duty.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  simple  outlook  of  the  sailor. 
Here  he  found  material  for  romance  and  material 
for  philosophy. 

In  a  way  it  may  be  said  that  Conrad  did  what 
was  expected  of  him.  He  created  adventure  books 
that  were  a  little  too  old  to  be  boys'  adventure 
books.  He  started  out  with  a  canvas  that  might 
easily  have  produced  "  Treasure  Island  "  and  he 
ended  by  sailing  past  that  island  to  find  much  more 
intricate  treasure  further  afield.  He  was  not  quite 
content  that  his  books  should  be  mere  adventure 
tales.  He  began  to  think  about  the  inside  of  the 
tale.  He  realised  that  adventure  was  of  a  twofold 
nature.  It  was  physical  and  it  was  mental.  And 
the  combination  of  the  two  soon  made  up  a  char- 
acter. Man  was  to  him  a  sacrament.  He  was 
visible  and  invisible.  And  it  was  his  job  as  a 
novelist  to  dig  out  the  invisible  and  bring  it  to  light. 
He  did  not  forget  that  he  was  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  the  term  a  Catholic  novelist.  As  this, 
he  could  not  allow  himself  to  forget  that  man  had 
to  tread  an  arduous  path  and  remain  absolutely 
faithful.  His  characters  strive  after  an  ideal,  not 
always  a  lofty  ideal,  but  it  is  with  the  striving  that 
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Conrad  is  concerned.  His  characters  so  strive 
after  an  ideal  that  they  become  obstinate  and 
mischievous.  But  they  do  not  swerve  and  in  that 
they  must  be  complimented.  Man  is  for  Conrad 
an  individual  who  is  lonely  and  yet  merely  one 
of  a  vast  number.  If  he  hurts  himself  he  hurts 
the  community — therefore  he  has  no  right  to  inflict 
an  injury  on  the  community.  As  every  man  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  passage  of  a  ship,  so  every 
man  in  some  way  is  necessary  to  the  proper  passage 
of  mankind  through  the  world.  If  a  man  is  not 
faithful,  so  Conrad  implies,  on  a  ship,  the  ship 
may  sink.  So  if  he  is  not  faithful  in  life  not  only 
his  own  "  ship  "  but  other  "  ships  "  also  will  sink. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  life  for  this  great  and 
brilliant  novelist  resolves  itself  into  a  desperate 
conflict  between  loyalty  and  treachery.  We  must 
be  loyal  because  disloyalty  hurts  others  ;  we  must 
hate  treachery  because  it  is  throwing  away  a  gift 
lent  to  us,  the  gift  of  life.  The  villainy  of  Conrad's 
villains  consists  in  their  abuse  of  this  gift  of  life. 
They  are  traitors  and  even  blasphemers  not  only 
in  word  but  also  in  action. 

This  consideration  that  man  is  eminently  a  social 
being  leads  us  to  the  fundamental  background  of 
Conrad's  work.    It  is  that  ultimately  each  one  of 
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us  is  alone — hence  our  crying  need  of  Faith.    As 
he  says  so  directly  and  with  such  sheer  pathos  : 

"  We  live  as  we  dream  alone." 

We  move  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  throng  and 
yet  we  are  just  as  much  alone  as  though  we  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  vast  ocean.  Our  contact  with 
others  is  in  reality  again  both  superficial  and 
profound.  It  is  superficial  in  that  it  is  a  clash  of 
fringes  ;  it  is  profound  in  that  one  soul  receives 
from  another  impressions  that  are  either  hurtful 
or  helpful.  Conrad  was  both  a  mystic  and  a 
believer  in  collective  worship.  He  sought  reality 
by  looking  at  his  own  soul  but  he  knew  also  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  find  it  without  the  aids  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  was  for  him  the  means  by 
which  the  individual  was  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  God.  Though  man  was  alone  he  could 
not  be  entirely  independent. 

In  an  essay  which  must  of  necessity  be  brief 
it  is  as  well  to  try  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  refer- 
ences to  books  written  by  that  subject.  I  shall, 
therefore,  discuss  two  famous  books  of  Conrad, 
"  Typhoon  "  and  "  Nostromo."  I  have  selected 
these  because  they  show  us  the  power  of  Conrad 
as  a  master  of  intense  situations,  both  on  land 
and  on  sea. 
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A  certain  amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  saying 
that  a  particular  piece  of  writing  is  ahead  of  all 
other  writings  on  the  same  subject.  For  in  saying 
this  there  is  the  implication  of  a  universal  know- 
ledge and  the  implication  of  the  value  of  a  judge- 
ment. When  I  say  then  that  no  better  description 
of  a  great  storm  has  ever  been  written  than  the 
8torm  in  "  Typhoon  "  I  say  so  because  I  have  not 
found  one.  And  I  say  so  fully  aware  that  any 
verdict  of  such  a  nature  must  be  personal.  And 
yet  I  have  some  good  reason  for  saying  that 
"  Typhoon  "  is  the  art  of  "  stormy  "  description 
at  its  best.  For  it  was  written  by  a  master  of 
description,  who  loved  storms  of  all  kinds.  A 
typhoon  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate,  it  strikes  a  kind 
of  dazed  wonder  and  terror  into  the  participator 
in  it  and  it  quite  logically  has  a  profoundly  different 
psychological  effect  on  different  types  of  persons. 
Conrad  loved  storms  ;  he  delighted  in  the  sea  ; 
he  was  vastly  interested  in  the  effect  of  strife  on 
the  mind.  Therefore  if  he  could  not  write  exqui- 
sitely of  a  typhoon  most  common  judgments  of 
him  have  been  utterly  false. 

Captain  MacWhirr  of  the  good  ship  Nan-Shan 
is  a  splendidly  drawn  Conrad  character.  He  is 
perfectly  fearless  and  he  is  detestably  obstinate. 
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Who  but  Conrad  could  give  us  such  a  masterly 
description  of  him?  The  description  is  executed 
in  the  best  Victorian  manner  and  the  man  abso- 
lutely stands  before  us  as  though  he  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  He  is  inscrutable  and 
bashful — what  a  brilliant  make-up  for  a  sailor  to 
give  himself. 

"  The  only  thing  his  aspect  might  have  been 
said  to  suggest,  at  times,  was  bashfulness ; 
because  he  would  sit,  in  business  offices  ashore, 
sunburnt  and  smiling  faintly,  with  downcast 
eyes.  When  he  raised  them,  they  were  per- 
ceived to  be  direct  in  their  glance  and  of  blue 
colour.  His  hair  was  fair  and  extremely  fine, 
clasping  from  temple  to  temple  the  bald  dome 
of  his  skull  in  a  clamp  as  of  fluffy  silk.  The  hair 
of  his  face,  on  the  contrary,  carroty  and  flaming, 
resembled  a  growth  of  copper  wire  clipped  short 
to  the  line  of  the  lip  ;  while,  no  matter  how  close 
he  shaved,  fiery  metallic  gleams  passed,  when  he 
moved  his  head,  over  the  surface  of  his  cheeks. 
He  was  rather  below  the  medium  height,  a  bit 
round-shouldered,  and  so  sturdy  of  limb  that 
his  clothes  always  looked  a  shade  too  tight  for 
his  arms  and  legs." 
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When  the  tale  opens  Captain  Mac  Whirr  of  the 
good  ship  Nan-Shan  is  striding  along  the  China 
Sea  while  there  is  some  "  dirty  weather  "  knocking 
about.  The  heat  is  terrific  and  black  despair 
reigns  in  the  stokehold.  The  unpleasant  fact  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  the  Nan-Shan  is  steering 
right  into  the  grip  of  a  typhoon  and  is  already 
rolling  enough  to  make  walking  an  impossibility 
and  lurching  a  very  fine  art.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  good  roll  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man 
and  the  airs  from  a  lady.  It  is  suggested  rather 
meekly  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  Captain 
MacWhirr  altered  his  course  just  a  very  little  and 
steered  out  of  the  way  of  the  oncoming  typhoon. 
But  is  he  going  to  move  one  iota  ?  Not  he.  He  is 
much  too  obstinate  and  unimaginative  for  that. 
The  dialogue  between  the  mate — Mr.  Jukes — and 
the  Captain  is  Conrad  at  his  best.  The  Captain 
has  just  told  Mr.  Jukes  in  pretty  plain  language 
that  he  doesn't  intend  to  tack  his  steamer  as  if  she 
were  a  mere  insignificant  sailing  vessel. 

"  i  Jolly  good  thing  she  isn't/  threw  in  Jukes 
with  bitter  readiness.  '  She  would  have  rolled 
every  blessed  stick  out  of  her  this  afternoon.' 

1  Aye  !    And  you  just  would  have  had  to  stand 
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and  see  them  go,'  said  Captain  MacWhirr, 
showing  a  certain  animation.  c  It's  a  dead  calm, 
isn't  it  ?  ' 

1  It  is,  sir.  But  there's  something  out  of  the 
common  coming,  for  sure.' 

6  Mabe.  I  suppose  you  have  a  notion  I 
should  be  getting  out  of  the  way  of  that  dirt/ 
said  Captain  MacWhirr,  speaking  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  manner  and  tone,  and 
fixing  the  oilcloth  on  the  floor  with  a  heavy  stare. 
Thus  he  noticed  neither  Jukes'  discomfiture  nor 
the  mixture  of  vexation  and  astonished  respect 
on  his  face.'  " 

Captain  MacWhirr  is  typical  of  that  attitude  of 
Conrad  to  faith.  His  faith  is  in  a  way  almost 
obstinate.  He  will  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
typhoon,  not  so  much  because  he  will  not  show 
any  fear,  as  that  he  has  told  the  owners  he  will  be 
in  port  with  his  load  of  Chinese  coolies  on  a  certain 
day  and  he  will  not  break  faith  for  twenty  typhoons. 
He  has  no  intention  whatever  of  dodging  the 
typhoon  because  if  he  did — well  how  could  he  tell 
the  owners  whether  it  was  bad  enough  to  be  worth 
the  dodging  ?  So  with  his  ship  going  straight  into 
a  deadly  typhoon  the  Captain  takes  his  way  below 
and  sleeps  ! 
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And  when  he  awakes  the  ship  has  run  right  into 
a  typhoon.  It  is  indeed  a  desperate  business  and 
Conrad  gives  us  a  pretty  good  idea  what  it  is  like 
to  be  in  a  cabin,  with  a  hurricane  throwing  most  of 
the  sea  in  one  lump  on  to  our  boat. 

"  Captain  MacWhirr  opened  his  eyes. 

He  thought  he  must  have  been  asleep.  What 
was  that  loud  noise  ?  Wind  ?  Why  had  he  not 
been  called  ?  The  lamp  wriggled  in  its  gimbals, 
the  barometer  swung  in  circles,  the  table  altered 
its  slant  every  moment ;  a  pair  of  limp  seaboots 
with  collapsed  tops  went  sliding  past  the  couch. 
He  put  out  his  hand  instantly,  and  captured 
one." 

We  are  then  plunged  right  into  the  very  middle 
of  a  typhoon.  It  is  natural  that  a  writer  of  the  type 
of  Conrad  (if  I  may  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
Conrad  was  a  type)  should  excel  himself  in  the 
matter  of  the  description  of  a  violent  storm  at  sea. 
But  Conrad  does  a  little  more  than  the  expected. 
His  description  of  the  typhoon  is  literally  terrifying, 
it  is  stupendous,  it  almost  overwhelms  us.  As  we 
read  we  feel  that  the  hurricane  races  its  mad 
course  all  about  us,  we  listen  for  the  crashing  roar 
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of  the  infuriated  sea,  we  are  sure  our  roof  is  the 
deck  and  we  shall  be  inevitably  swamped.  Indeed 
it  is  a  relief  when  we  get  into  calmer  seas.  Conrad 
is  the  kind  of  descriptive  artist  who  allows  sound 
to  take  part  in  his  description.  To  do  this  is 
surely  one  mark  of  genius  in  a  certain  direction. 
And  Conrad  always  is  philosophical  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  forces  of  nature  or  the  forces  of  man. 
He  is  by  no  means  content  with  telling  us  of  the 
fury  of  the  gale,  he  wants  us  to  know  that  strong 
wind  has  a  quality  of  terror  peculiarly  its  own. 
In  other  words  Conrad  defines  the  psychology  of 
wind.  And  what  is  it  that  the  wind  does  ?  Why 
it  just  makes  man  a  little  more  lonely  than  he  was 
before.  It  tears  him  away  from  human  contact, 
it  chokes  him  and  yet  braces  him,  it  deafens  him 
and  threatens  to  pluck  out  his  very  eyes.  It  is 
angry  with  man,  throws  him  about,  is  in  a  white 
hot  rage  with  him  and  treats  him  as  a  kind  of 
contemptible  puppet  who  is  only  fit  to  be  thrown 
about  like  a  piece  of  paper  at  a  windy  corner  of 
the  street.  I  lay  stress  on  this  attitude  of  Conrad 
to  a  gale  because  it  shows  how  his  mind  was  ever 
seeking  to  tabulate  any  knowledge  it  might  dis- 
cover and  put  it  into  a  reasonable  and  logical 
category.     This  then  is  what  Joseph   Conrad — 
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sailor  and  master  novelist — feels  about  the  mighty 
wind  which  has  flung  itself  into  the  insane  fury  of 
a  typhoon. 

"  It  was  something  formidable  and  swift,  like 
the  sudden  smashing  of  a  vial  of  wrath.  It 
seemed  to  explode  all  round  the  ship  with  an 
overpowering  concussion  and  a  rush  of  great 
waters,  as  if  an  immense  dam  had  been  blown 
up  to  windward.  In  an  instant  the  men  lost 
touch  of  each  other.  This  is  the  disintegrating 
power  of  a  great  wind  :  it  isolates  one  from 
one's  kind.  An  earthquake,  a  landslip,  an 
avalanche,  overtake  a  man  incidentally,  as  it 
were — without  passion.  A  furious  gale  attacks 
him  like  a  personal  enemy,  tries  to  grasp  his 
limbs,  fastens  upon  his  mind,  seeks  to  rout  his 
very  spirit  out  of  him." 

And  from  the  general  effect  of  wind  and  wave 
upon  mankind  Conrad  comes  down  to  the  particu- 
lar. It  is  man  in  his  individual  way  who  can 
express  the  effect  the  wind  has  on  him.  Thus  we 
have  a  really  wonderful  picture  of  Mr.  Jukes 
absolutely  knocked  out  by  the  frightful  fury  of  the 
tempest.  It  is  amazing  to  him  that  he  can  put  up 
with  so  much  and  yet  live.    Indeed  he  is  almost 
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certain  that  the  whole  of  the  China  Sea,  with  great 
impertinence,  has  climbed  on  to  the  bridge ! 
Or  is  it  that  he  has  gone  overboard  ?  Neither, 
but  he  happens  to  be  in  a  typhoon.  And  we  also 
as  we  read  wonder  whether  we  have  not  been 
swept  overboard.  And  we  breathe  more  freely 
when  we  discover  we  are  still  on  the  right  side  of 
the  deck  rail. 

"  He  saw  the  head  of  the  wave  topple  over, 
adding  the  might  of  its  crash  to  the  tremendous 
uproar  raging  around  him,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  stanchion  was  wrenched  away 
from  his  embracing  arms.  After  a  crushing 
thump  on  his  back  he  found  himself  suddenly 
afloat  and  borne  upwards.  His  first  irresistible 
notion  was  that  the  whole  China  Sea  had  climbed 
on  the  bridge.  Then,  more  sanely,  he  concluded 
himself  gone  overboard.  All  the  time  he  was 
being  tossed,  flung,  and  rolled  in  great  volumes 
of  water,  he  kept  on  repeating  mentally,  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  the  w$rds  : 

4  My  God!  My  God!  My  God!  My 
God  !  '  " 

And  then  there  is  the  etfect  of  the  angry  sea  on 
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the  ship  herself.  She  is  made  almost  human  in 
her  endeavours  to  fight  against  the  typhoon.  She 
is  literally  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  her  fight 
is  as  gallant  as  the  fight  of  her  officers.  She  sticks 
to  an  ideal — she  will  get  to  port  and  no  typhoon 
shall  stop  her.  She  is  helpless  but  she  is  not  by 
any  means  in  despair.  No  matter  how  much  she 
may  fall  into  chasms  of  water  she  ploughs  along,  if 
not  merrily,  at  least  gamely. 

"  The  motion  of  the  ship  was  extravagant. 
Her  lurches  had  an  appalling  helplessness  :  she 
pitched  as  if  taking  a  header  into  a  void,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  wall  to  hit  every  time." 

By  a  really  marvellous  use  of  appropriate  words 
Conrad  describes  the  storm  and  its  thieving  pro- 
pensities. It  is  not  content  with  throwing  the 
ship  about,  it  must  rob  her  of  her  possessions. 
And  it  all  seems  to  Conrad  a  8enseless  passion  for 
destruction. 

"  The  Nan- Shan  was  being  looted  by  the 
storm  with  a  senseless,  destructive  fury  :  try- 
sails torn  out  of  the  extra  gaskets,  double  lashed 
awnings  blown  away,  bridge  swept  clean,  weather 
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cloths  burst,  rails  twisted,  light-screens  smashed 
— and  two  of  the  boats  had  gone  already.  They 
had  gone  unheard  and  unseen,  melting,  as  it 
were,  in  the  shock  and  smother  of  the  wave." 

The  word  "  looted  "  is  worth  nothing.  It  is  so 
characteristic  of  Conrad,  like  Stevenson,  to  find 
the  only  word  that  supplies  all  the  meaning.  It  is 
not  just  cool  calm  stealing  but  a  snatch,  a  sudden 
movement.  Conrad  was  nearly  always  careful  and 
discriminating  in  his  choice  of  words.  And  this 
is  perhaps  peculiarly  necessary  when  the  sea  is 
being  written  of.  For  the  sea  demands  appro- 
priate words,  and  the  sea  can  be  described  by  a 
variety  of  words  but  they  must  be  an  accurate 
variety.  So  often  do  novelists  tell  us  of  the  "  roar- 
ing "  of  the  sea.  Well,  it  roars  in  the  deeper  sense 
of  booming.  It  does  not  roar  in  the  sense  of  a 
rather  sudden  sound.  The  sound  of  the  sea  is 
much  more  continuous. 

As  the  storm  thunders  on  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
supreme  difficulty  of  making  oneself  heard.  The 
officers  speak,  not  because  they  expect  an  answer, 
but  simply  because  they  are  dazed  and  must  do 
something.  Their  actions  are  the  actions  of  half- 
dazed  people — mechanical,  unpremeditated,  auxili- 


aries  to  sanity.  Thus  do  Mr.  Jukes  and  Captain 
MacWhirr  shout  at  each  other  and  their  shouts  are 
as  whispers. 

"  c  Will  she  live  through  this  ?  * 

The  cry  was  wrenched  out  of  his  breast.  It 
was  as  unintentional  as  the  birth  of  a  thought 
in  the  head,  and  he  heard  nothing  of  it  himself. 
It  all  became  extinct  at  once — thought,  intention, 
effort — and  of  his  cry  the  inaudible  vibration 
added  to  the  tempest  waves  of  the  air. 

He  expected  nothing  from  it.  Nothing  at  all. 
For  indeed  what  answer  could  be  made  ?  But 
after  a  while  he  heard  with  amazement  the  frail 
and  resisting  voice  in  his  ear,  the  dwarf  sound, 
unconquered  in  the  giant  tumult. 

1  She  may  !  ' 

It  was  a  dull  yell,  more  difficult  to  seize  than 
a  whisper.  And  presently  the  voice  returned 
again,  half  submerged  in  the  vast  crashes,  like 
a  ship,  battling  against  the  waves  of  an  ocean. " 

The  terrible  effect  on  the  crew  of  the  typhoon 
is  very  clearly  brought  out.  They  are  almost 
morally  stunned  by  the  force  of  the  storm.  They 
have  given  up  hope  for  their  own  lives  and  if  the 
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Captain  has  been  washed  overboard — well  so  much 
the  better.  Man  is  curiously  selfish  and  unselfish 
in  danger.  He  will  risk  his  life  for  another  and  yet 
in  a  different  kind  of  danger  be  quite  indifferent 
to  the  loss  of  another's  life.  The  typhoon  blunts 
the  better  feelings  of  the  sailors,  they  creep  into 
holes  to  die,  every  motion  of  the  ship  seems  to 
them  to  indicate  the  end,  they  are  like  men  I  have 
so  frequently  seen,  entirely  concussed  by  the 
detonations  of  big  shells.  This  strange  effect  on 
the  crew  is  perfectly  understood  by  Conrad.  Here 
is  a  grim  picture  of  the  mate  cowering  away  from 
the  storm  like  a  vicious  animal  nearly  trapped  by 
the  hounds. 

"  The  second  mate  was  lying  low,  like  a 
malignant  little  animal  under  a  hedge. 

i  Captain  ?  Gone  overboard,  after  getting  us 
into  this  mess.'  The  mate  too,  for  all  he  knew 
or  cared.  Another  fool.  Didn't  matter.  Every- 
body was  going  by-and-by.'  " 

And  when  everyone  is  going  it  doesn't  matter 
a  jot  that  the  Captain  has  gone  on  a  bit  before. 
Inevitability  acts  as  a  kind  of  drug  and  nothing 
seems  quite  real. 
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Even  in  a  violent  typhoon  there  is  a  climax 
when  one  wave  larger  than  all  the  preceding  waves 
races  to  engulf  the  ship.  A  sheer  mountain  of 
water  rushes  at  us.  We  are  to  be  pushed  down 
like  a  lift  that  will  never  rise  again.  The  Nan-Shan 
is  swept  from  end  to  end.  The  description  of 
this  terrific  onslaught  is  delineated  by  Conrad  as 
no  one  else  could  describe  it.  We  see  the  oncoming 
rush  of  the  water,  we  hear  the  frantic  shriek  of  the 
wind,  we  crouch  as  though  crouching  will  help 
us  against  thousands  of  tons  of  water,  we  just  wait 
chained  and  the  boiling  green  sea  is  on  top  of  us. 
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Nobody — not  even  Captain  MacWhirr,  who 
alone  on  deck  had  caught  sight  of  a  white  line 
of  foam  coming  on  at  such  a  height  that  he 
couldn't  believe  his  eyes — nobody  was  to  know 
the  steepness  of  that  sea  and  the  awful  depth  of 
the  hollow  the  hurricane  had  scooped  out  behind 
the  running  wall  of  water. 

It  raced  to  meet  the  ship,  and,  with  a  pause, 
as  of  girding  the  loins,  the  Nan- Shan  lifted  her 
bows  and  leaped.  The  flames  in  all  the  lamps 
sank,  darkening  the  engine  room.  One  went 
out.  With  a  tearing  crash  and  a  swirling,  raving 
tumult,  tons  of  water  fell  upon  the  deck,  as 
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though  the  ship  had  darted  under  the  foot  of  a 
cataract. 

Down  there  they  looked  at  each  other  stunned. 

'  Swept  from  end  to  end,  by  God  !  '  bawled 
Jukes." 

Surely  we  may  say  that  of  its  kind  this  writing 
is  perfect.  There  is  the  Captain  with  all  his 
experience  surprised  at  the  ever  ready  surprises  of 
the  sea.  There  is  the  height  of  the  oncoming  wave 
so  tremendous  that  surely  it  is  almost  a  hallucina- 
tion. And  then  the  good  ship  makes  her  effort. 
If  she  is  smashed  down  she  will  be  smashed  down 
fighting  hard.  She  will  not  fall  away  from  her 
ideal- — to  get  into  port  with  her  cargo  of  Chinese 
coolies.  And  lastly  Jukes  makes  just  the  remark 
he  would  make.  Conrad  is  accurate,  he  is  imagina- 
tive without  being  untruly  inventive,  he  is  human, 
he  is  a  sailor  trying  to  show  what  the  sea  really  is. 
And  he  succeeds  in  doing  so  as,  I  believe,  no  other 
novelist  ever  has. 

Captain  MacWhirr  is  not  entirely  cold  and 
unemotional.  He  will  not  swerve  from  his  plan 
however  foolish  it  may  be.  But  he  has  a  kind  of 
secret  love  for  his  ship.  For  in  a  lull  in  the  typhoon, 
before  the  storm  renews  itself  with  even  greater 
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force,  he  mutters  his  secret  affection.    Just  a  few 
bluff  words  but  they  mean  a  great  deal, 

"  <  I  wouldn't  like  to  lose  her/  " 

The  Captain  is  not  just  a  mere  machine  though 
usually  he  behaves  as  though  he  were. 

The  Captain  keeps  to  his  ideal  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  made  by  the  typhoon  comes  into  port 
as  he  had  intended.  He  has  indeed  kept  the 
Conrad  faith. 

"  On  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  with  the  breeze 
chasing  her  smoke  far  ahead,  the  Nan-Shan 
came  into  Fu-chau." 
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Typhoon  "  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the 
longest  of  the  Conrad  works.  But  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  it  is  a  very  significant  book. 
The  art  of  Conrad  is  shown  at  its  highest  point, 
while  his  philosophy  of  faithfulness  in  keeping  to 
an  ideal  can  be  seen  again  and  again.  Captain 
MacWhirr  is  most  annoyingly  obstinate  yet  we 
cannot  help  admiring  the  grit  with  which  he  holds 
to  an  unpopular  policy.  Rather  than  be  late  in 
port  he  will  risk  sacrificing  his  crew  and  inciden- 
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tally  his  ship.  He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  it 
might  have  been  better  to  be  late  and  keep  his  ship 
in  safety  than  to  steer  right  into  the  typhoon  and 
risk  loss  of  the  ship  to  the  owners.  The  Captain 
is  faithful  and  unimaginative.  But  this  does  not 
in  any  way  imply  that  he  would  have  been  unfaith- 
ful had  he  been  imaginative.  Conrad  has  given 
us  in  "  Typhoon  "  a  perfect  study  of  a  British 
seaman  and  he  has  given  us  an  amazing  insight  into 
the  feelings  of  a  ship  and  her  crew  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  kind  of  storms  this 
world  can  let  loose.  "  Typhoon "  will  surely 
remain  among  the  best  of  our  sea  literature. 

Jfc  Jb  M,  .A/.  AL. 

•tv*  Tv*  *Jr  *7r  •7V" 

The  creation  of  "  Nostromo  "  arose  out  of  a 
disturbing  melancholy  that  threatened  to  engulf 
Conrad.  He  was  in  one  of  those  black  moods 
when  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  there  could  be  nothing 
else  left  to  write  about.  Then  Conrad  remembered 
the  story  of  a  man  who  had  stolen  a  lighter-full  of 
silver  during  a  revolution.  Looking  back  he  recalled 
a  sailor  he  had  come  across  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  from  him  emerged  the  curious  kind  of  leader 
of  Sulaco — Nostromo.  The  novel — a  gigantic 
one — concern^  a  storm  on  land,  a  revolutionary 
storm,  and  it  concerns  silver  in  a  mine.    That  is 
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enough  for  us  to  know  that  Conrad  has  a  theme 
he  will  make  all  his  own. 

All  through  this  really  great  novel  the  power  of 
description  and  creation  possessed  by  Conrad 
shines  through.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  this 
power  whether  he  is  on  land  or  sea.  Once  again 
in  "  Nostromo-"  he  makes  the  background  actually 
live.  We  feel  the  heat,  we  experience  the  under- 
currents that  lead  up  to  revolution,  we  witness 
Nostromo  himself — the  wild  leader,  a  magnetic 
personality  at  once  sinister  and  curiously  attractive. 
How  magnificent  is  the  scene  when  Nostromo 
confronted  by  his  lover  with  the  threat  of  a  knife 
turns  the  episode  into  the  opportunity  for  a  public 
gesture  of  bravado.  The  whole  atmosphere  is 
intense.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  really  the  kind 
of  love  that  turns  in  a  second  to  deadly  hatred  and 
swift  stabbing.  We  are  aware  that  Nostromo  is 
showing  off  as  a  leader,  that  he  is  brave  and  wild, 
quick  to  seize  the  least  opportunity  to  win  admir- 
ation for  his  callous  bravery.  Conrad  writes  the 
scene  as  only  a  great  artist  can  write  of  such  a 
spectacle.  That  is,  he  lets  the  scene  make  its  own 
logical  stage  effects,  it  produces  its  own  drama,  it 
does  not  step  beyond  the  border-line  of  probability, 
it  is  superb,  naked  and  brilliant  realism. 
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"  c  Juan/  she  hissed,  {  I  could  stab  thee  to  the 
heart !  ' 

The  dreaded  Capataz  de  Cargadores,  magni- 
ficent and  carelessly  public  in  his  amours,  flung 
his  arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her  spluttering 
lips.    A  murmur  went  round. 

i  A  knife  !  '  he  demanded  at  large,  holding  her 
firmly  by  the  shoulder. 

Twenty  blades  flashed  out  together  in  the 
circle.  A  young  man  in  holiday  attire,  bounding 
in,  thrust  one  in  Nostromo's  hand  and  bounded 
back  into  the  ranks,  very  proud  of  himself. 
Nostromo  had  not  even  looked  at  him. 

*  Stand  on  my  foot/  he  commanded  the  girl, 
who  suddenly  subdued,  rose  lightly,  and  when 
he  had  her  up,  encircling  her  waist,  her  face 
near  to  his,  he  pressed  the  knife  into  her  little 
hand. 

1  No,  Morenita  !  You  shall  not  put  me  to 
shame/  he  said.  '  You  shall  have  your  present ; 
and  so  that  everyone  should  know  who  is  your 
lover  to-day,  you  may  cut  all  the  silver  buttons 
off  my  coat.'  " 

In  "  Nostromo  "  there  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  a 
Catholic  priest  who  has  come  out  to  Sulaco  to 
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preach  to  the  savages.  Father  Corbelan  is  fearless. 
In  living  absolutely  with  the  natives  he  has  brought 
numbers  of  them  to  the  Faith.  And  he  is  not  at 
all  uncertain  that  the  politicians  were  not  far  more 
corrupt  than  the  savages  !  Conrad  took  the  greatest 
pains  with  all  his  characters.  Father  Corbelan  is  a 
minor  character  but  he  is  an  unforgettable  minor 
character.  That  was  one  side  of  the  genius  of 
Conrad — his  skill  in  the  creation  of  the  minor 
characters.  And  perhaps  his  success  in  that 
direction  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  his 
minor  characters  were  not  in  themselves  minor 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  number  of  their  appear- 
ances in  the  story.  That  is  the  mark  of  a  front-rank 
novelist — the  care  for  the  characters  who  just  stride 
across  the  arena  once  or  twice  but  in  so  doing 
leave  with  us  a  memory  at  once  poignant  and  vivid. 
How  vivid  are  these  few  words  telling  us  of  Father 
Corbelan  living  the  life  of  the  natives  to  whom  he  is 
ministering. 

"  It  was  related  that  the  padre  used  to  ride 
with  his  Indians  for  days,  half  naked,  carrying  a 
bullock-hide  shield,  and,  no  doubt,  a  long  lance, 
too— who  knows  ?  " 

Then  again  Conrad  did  understand  the  English 
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point  of  view  in  a  manner  simply  amazing  in  a 
foreigner.  He  understood  the  ideal  that  lies  at  the 
back  of  all  English  actions  making  them  at  times 
out  of  proportion  to  their  importance.  So  we  learn 
that  the  mine-owner  in  Sulaco  cannot  do  anything 
without  seeing  some  ideal  in  it — just  because  he  is 
English.  There  is  once  again  the  Conrad  ideal  of 
faith  even  in  the  simple  things. 

The  dialogue  between  Mrs.  Gould  and  Decoud 
brings  out  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreigner  in 
regard  to  this  seeking  out  for  an  ideal  as  the  motive 
to  every  action,  however  insignificant. 
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What  do  you  know  ?  '  she  asked  in  a  feeble 
voice. 

'  Nothing,'  answered  Decoud  firmly.  '  But, 
then,  don't  you  see,  he's  an  Englishman  ?  ' 

1  Well— what  of  that  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Gould. 

1  Simply  that  he  cannot  act  or  exist  without 
idealising  every  simple  feeling,  desire  or  achieve- 
ment.' " 

Conrad  was  never  content  to  be  just  a  mere 
story-teller.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher  and 
quite  naturally  he  had  some  scheme  of  the  proper 
conduct  of  life  for  all  men.     His  scheme  was  of 
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course  Catholic.  His  novels  abound  in  philosophic 
"  asides,"  reasoned  contentions  and  considered 
suggestions.  Conrad  cannot  be  read  without  a 
certain  amount  of  study.  His  stories  at  times  are 
a  little  remote  but  they  are  never  really  out  of 
reach. 

Conrad  gives  us  a  pretty  drastic  picture  in 
"  Nostromo  "  of  the  treachery  behind  a  revolution. 
He  who  is  a  leader  one  day  is  on  the  next  an  outcast 
fleeing  for  his  very  life.  He  who  is  the  proud 
general  of  all  the  people  is  not  proof  against  a  bullet 
fired  from  behind  a  hedge.  He  who  is  acclaimed 
by  all  men  as  a  leader  may  have  to  distrust  nearly 
all  men.  For  it  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
bravery  to  fire  from  behind  a  bush. 

Nostromo  grows  gradually  rich  but  it  does  not 
bring  him  happiness.  He  has  followed  an  ideal 
ruthlessly  and  it  has  destroyed  his  peace  of  mind. 
Nothing  is  now  quite  real  to  him.  He  has  amassed 
silver  only  to  find  that  it  is  but  dross. 

"  His  courage,  his  magnificence,  his  leisure, 
his  work,  everything  was  as  before,  only  every- 
thing was  a  sham." 

And  yet  the  more  like  dross  does  the  silver  seem 
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the  more  will  Nostromo  stick  to  it.  Like  Captain 
MacWhirr  he  is  obstinate  in  his  adherence  to  a  rule 
even  if  it  is  a  misrule.  Though  he  now  hates  the 
silver  he  holds  it  the  more  tenaciously. 

So  Nostromo,  the  leader  of  a  revolution  and  the 
thief  of  silver,  comes  to  his  appointed  end.  Only 
one  girl  will  remember  and  in  one  great  cry  she 
declares  that  she  will  never  forget  Nostromo. 

"  Never— Gian'  Battista." 

"  Nostromo  "  is  a  vast  tragedy.  Treachery 
abounds  in  it.  The  characters,  like  all  the  Conrad 
characters,  follow  some  kind  of  ideal — even  an 
ideal  of  treachery  and  evil.  It  may  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  as  "  Typhoon  "  was  a  great  epic  of  the 
sea,  so  "  Nostromo  "  is  a  great  epic  of  the  land. 
We  cannot  forget  the  wild  leader,  his  fascinating 
romance,  his  terrible  fall,  his  miserable  end. 
i 'Nostromo  "  may  have  been  Conrad's  greatest 
book.  At  least  I  am  sure  it  contains  much  of  his 
art  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  its  genius.  It  is  a 
vast  work  with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  is  the  more 
astonishing  the  more  it  is  studied. 

w  Tp  ^  'n?  *ff 

If  there  i9  one  rather  disappointing  feature  in 
Conrad's  fiction,  it  is  that  we  are  not  quite  intimate 
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enough  with  his  characters.  We  are  the  spectators 
of  a  manipulation  by  Conrad.  But  we  must  not 
grumble  at  so  brilliant  a  manipulator. 

The  years  that  have  gone  by  since  Joseph  Conrad 
passed  from  mortal  sight  are  as  yet  but  few.  It  is 
too  soon  to  consider  his  permanent  position  save 
with  a  guess.  And  that  guess  would  suggest  that 
he  will  be  known  as  a  permanent  master  novelist 
of  the  sea  and  of  seamen. 

Conrad  was  a  novelist  who  was  not  only  worthy 
to  be  called  a  Catholic  novelist  but  was  also  worthy 
to  be  considered  as  a  Catholic  who  was  a  writer 
of  genius.  The  combination  of  genius  and  Cath- 
olicism (always  an  inspiration  and  a  brake  to  his 
work)  allowed  Conrad  to  be  outstanding.  His 
natural  gifts  were  certainly  developed  by  his  life. 
He  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  lucky  man.  He  was 
lucky  in  his  temperament,  he  was  lucky  in  his 
faith.  He  was  also  in  the  very  real  sense  lucky  in 
his  art  or  rather  in  his  choice  of  the  methods  of 
expression.  He  was  careful  with  his  themes  and 
he  was  even  more  careful  with  those  who  had  to 
carry  out  his  themes  and  schemes.  He  understood 
the  sea  in  all  her  moods  and  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand men  in  most  of  their  moods.  And  he  was 
not  at  all  without  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
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feminine  psychology  !  He  held  fast  to  his  religion 
all  through  his  life.  It  was  the  foundation,  and 
entire  motive  of  his  philosophy.  He  knew  as  few 
novelists  have  known  the  use  of  appropriate  words. 
He  understood  the  English  language  better  than 
most  Englishmen  and  he  realised  what  he  wanted 
in  a  story  far  better  than  many  of  our  own  British- 
born  men  and  women  of  fiction.  Thinking  often 
that  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  ideas  he  filled  book 
after  book  with  ideas  too  numerous  even  to  mention 
in  an  essay.  He  could  not  help  writing  and  he 
could  not  help  writing  extraordinarily  well.  He 
could  tell  a  story  and  pilot  it  through  some  rather 
formidable  digressions. 

In  the  case  of  many  novelists  we  feel  that  death 
claimed  them  before  their  work  was  apparently 
quite  finished.  I  do  not  feel  this  at  all  with  regard 
to  Conrad.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  written  just 
what  he  ought  to  have  written — no  more  and  no  less. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  his  work  that  here  is  a 
man  tired — a  little  tired  of  life  and  a  little  tired  of 
writing.  A  certain  gaiety  is  to  be  found  under- 
neath all  his  work — a  feeling  of  achievement — 
a  consciousness  of  power. 

Poland,  that  lovely  country  of  glamour  and 
romance,  gave  to  English  literature  Joseph  Conrad. 
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Such  a  gift  was  a  priceless  one.  There  are  those 
who  regretted  that  it  was  left  to  a  foreigner  to  fill 
the  place  in  English  literature  filled  by  Joseph 
Conrad.  Such  a  regret  is  completely  unreasonable 
in  every  aspect.  Literature  is  by  its  very  nature 
international.  Literature  is  not  bounded  by  any 
national  genius.  Conrad  wrote  of  our  people 
because  he  admired  them.  He  wrote  in  a  literature 
that  was  traditional  and  faithful  to  an  ideal. 

He  had  been  a  sailor  and  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  notice  that  English  sailors  in  some  ways 
represent  the  reality  of  the  sea  in  a  manner  not 
understood  by  other  nations.  And  quite  naturally 
if  he  was  to  write  so  much  of  the  sea  he  would  go 
to  a  set  of  men  who  best  interpreted  the  spirit  of 
the  ocean. 

We  are  still  in  this  country  too  much  inclined 
to  think  of  the  art  of  the  novelist  as  being  a  national 
art.  Art  is  not  going  to  be  confined  to  political 
boundaries  even  in  an  inverted  patriotic  gesture. 
We  have  not  sent  an  English  Conrad  to  write  in 
another  language,  as  he  wrote  in  ours,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  we  do  not  appear  to  have  had  one 
to  send.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  possibility  of  a 
"  Galsworthy  "  or  a  "  Barrie  "  of  the  future 
deciding  to  write  his  books  in  Polish  or  German 
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and  writing  of  Polish  or  German  characters. 
Conrad  knew  he  could  write  better  of  English 
characters  than  of  other  people — therefore  being  a 
man  of  common  sense  he  just  did  so. 

No — our  only  proper  emotion  in  regard  to  Conrad 
should  be  to  pour  forth  thanks  to  him  for  the  priceless 
addition  he  has  given  to  our  literature.  English 
Literature  would  have  been  incomplete  without 
him.  It  would  have  been  as  incomplete  without 
him  as  it  would  have  been  without  Stevenson  or 
Scott. 

We  lent  Conrad  our  language.  And  in  return 
he  repaid  us  with  novels  the  like  of  which  we  shall 
not  quite  see  again.  He  has  gone  on  and  passed 
from  the  typhoon  of  life  to  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 
And  we  who  still  remain  can  but  look  again  at  his 
fiction  and  be  thankful  for  its  genius  and  its  purity. 
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ESSAY  NUMBER  SIX 

ALFRED  NOYES : 
POET  AND  ROMANTIC 
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ALFRED   NOYES 


ALFRED  NOYES  :    POET  AND 
ROMANTIC 


IN  dealing  with  the  poetry  of  Alfred  Noyes  we 
are  considering  the  work  of  the  most  notable 
Catholic  poet  now  living.  We  are  told  that  this 
is  an  unpoetical  age  and  we  are  told  this  in  the 
face  of  facts  that  really  prove  precisely  the  opposite. 
That  our  "  big "  poets  flourish  is  a  very  im- 
portant proof.  Poets  are  people  who  are  not 
entirely  affected  by  outside  conditions.  It  is  true 
that  war  may  produce  a  great  war  poetry,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  war  will  witness  some  great 
peace  verse  also.  I  do  not  mean  peace  poetry  of  a 
propagandist  nature  but  verse  concerned  with 
nature,  with  man,  with  God,  with  the  unchangeable 
universe.  For  a  poet  if  he  is  a  big  poet  writes  of 
the  unchanging  sides  of  life.  He  may  for  com- 
mercial or  patriotic  reasons  digress  into  topical 
effusions,  but  as  an  essential  poet  he  will  stick 
rigidly  to  the  matters  with  which  poets  always 
have  been  concerned.  Poets  have  always  sung  of 
love,  they  have  ever  bewailed  the  shortness  of  life, 
they  have  always  deplored  the  passage  of  joy  and 
the  incoming  of  sorrow.      At  the  same  time  the 
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contention  that  this  is  an  unpoetical  age  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  the  grousing  of  a  number  of  des- 
pairing minor  poets,  who  would  flourish  still  less 
were  the  age  really  poetical.  We  live  in  an  age 
that  is  unpoetical  in  the  sense  that  the  value  of 
poetry  is  not  readily  realised.  The  practical  and 
even  economic  sides  of  poetry  are  not  fully  accepted. 
Poets  are  looked  upon  as  dreamers  who  in  some 
way  manage  to  live  without  working  as  other  men 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  man  works  harder 
than  the  poet.  His  work  is  never  finished,  he 
dare  not  lay  aside  his  gift  until  he  is  gently  rocked 
to  sleep  by  death.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
modern  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  considers 
itself,  as  has  every  other  age,  a  period  of  judgment. 
Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  that  it  is  ever 
evolutionary  and  static.  The  modern  poet  is  no 
more  modern  in  essence  than  the  poet  of  a  thousand 
years  ago.  If  he  falls  into  modern  ideas  he  is 
simply  expanding  his  elastic  art,  not  in  any  sense 
altering  it  or  even  robbing  it.  The  essential  poetic 
outlook,  that  is  observation  coupled  with  imagin- 
ation, does  not  change  in  any  age.  When  we  say 
then  that  this  is  an  unpoetical  age  in  which  there 
are  many  great  poets,  we  are  witnessing  life  in  its 
most  logical  expression  possible. 
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Alfred  Noyes  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
our  most  notable  poets.  Not  for  so  many  years 
has  he  been  our  most  notable  Catholic  poet.  His 
years  of  conversion  are  as  yet  few,  his  years  of  the 
creation  of  fine  verse  have  been  many.  A  poet  in 
these  days  is  a  gospeller  to  a  despairing  world.  He 
symbolises  the  permanent  and  drives  home  the 
fact  that  that  which  is  most  of  value  lies  outside 
money. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  verdict  of  this  age  on 
poetry,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  we  couple 
greatness  rather  superficially  with  output.  We 
notice  that  many  of  the  Victorian  poets  wrote  a 
tremendous  amount  of  poetry.  Rather  naturally 
your  modern  man  tends  to  think  that  such  an 
output  signifies  a  big  poet.  So  it  does  in  one  sense. 
It  indicates  a  poetic  mind  at  once  powerful  and 
versatile.  Your  modern  man  looking  at  the  big 
poets  of  his  own  day  passes  on  them  much  the 
same  comment.  They  have  written  very  much 
therefore  they  are  worthy  to  be  considered  great. 
Well,  let  us  allow  this  judgment,  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  to  pass.  The  great  poet 
usually  has  had  a  wide  canvas.  If  he  has  not  he 
has  usually  been  a  major  minor  poet,  that  is  a 
minor  poet  with  his  moods  of  greatness.     But  a 
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great  poet  quite  naturally  has  a  "  great  "  output 
because  in  a  final  judgment,  there  must  be  enough 
left,  after  there  has  been  a  rather  rigid  and  critical 
discarding.  Let  us  then  admit  at  once  that  Alfred 
Noyes  is  a  great  poet  because  he  has  written  a 
great  deal  of  poetry.  And  I  am  equally  certain 
that  he  is  great  on  more  "  precious  '  lines  and  on 
lines  that  must  be  called,  at  the  risk  of  a  joke, 
lines  of  poetry  ! 
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In  the  title  of  this  essay  I  have  suggested  that 
Alfred  Noyes  is  a  romantic  poet.  And  I  wrote 
this  because  I  feel  that  Noyes  unlike  so  many 
modern  poets,  is  in  a  limited  sense  merry.  I 
suggest  that  he  is  romantic  because  some  of  his 
best  poetry  has  to  do  with  popular  romance.  One 
of  his  most  famous  poems  is  deservedly  known  as 
a  fine  romantic  poem.  And  that  is  "  The  High- 
wayman. ,!  There  is  true  romance  in  this,  getting 
back  to  the  days  when  the  roads  were  romantically 
dangerous  because  of  highwaymen  and  not  sordidly 
dangerous  because  of  bad  motor-drivers.  There 
is  even  in  his  melancholy  some  keen  degree  of 
romance.  For  underlying  all  the  poetry  of  Noyes 
we  find  a  thrust  after  bravery,  purity,  hope.  Life 
is  for  the  poet  worth  living.    He  has  none  of  the 
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despair  of  Byron,  the  bitterness  of  some  of  the 
modern  novelists,  the  hopeless  paganism  of  so 
many  of  the  writers  of  our  own  age.  In  this 
thrust  after  romance  and  the  real  truth  that  lies 
behind  it  we  see  the  path  which  led  Noyes  even- 
tually into  the  Catholic  Church. 

Consider  for  a  moment  Noyes  in  the  mood  of  a 
seeker.  In  "  The  Symbolist  "  he  tells  us  of  his 
desire  to  reach  some  unknown  land,  the  reality  of 
which  seems  to  peer  at  him  from  the  hidden 
places.  He  holds  fast  to  the  reality  of  the  Cross 
for  it  shines  at  him  through  the  gloom.  Here  is 
no  arrogant  artist  certain  of  his  ability  to  find  his 
way  unaided  save  by  his  own  intellect.  Rather 
here  is  a  poet  dependent  because  he  realises  that 
man  is  dependent,  that  he  has  been  purchased. 

I  kneel  before  the  Word,  I  kneel 

Before  the  Cross  of  flame, 
I  cry,  as  thro'  the  gloom  I  steal, 

The  glory  of  the  Name. 

The  poet  is  in  the  mood  of  supplication.  His 
passage  to  the  unknown  land  is  a  slow  one,  but  it 
is  romantic  in  that  it  has  in  front  of  it  a  goal  of 
hope.  It  leads  him  to  a  consideration  of  the  mystic. 
"  The  Mystic  "  is  a  poem  at  once  imaginative  and 
yet  real.    The  poet  traces  the  mind  of  the  mystic 
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who  desires  to  cast  off  his  body  and  allow  the  soul 
to  progress  forward  untrammelled.  He  has  the 
rather  strange  emotion  of  wishing  to  "  complete  " 
his  soul.  But  he  realises  that  the  journey  is  ever 
onward,  that  even  if  the  mystic  reaches  the  gate  of 
death  he  must  be  prepared  to  go  onward  and 
onward. 

And  in  a  mood  of  melancholy  at  the  long  delayed 
entrance  he  desires  to  return  enveloped  in  Love. 
The  note  of  striving  is  indicated  all  through  the 
poem  and  the  poet  in  a  paradoxical  turn  of  mind 
requires  the  supreme  Dark  which  is  none  other 
than  the  Light  of  Life.  f  Noyes  approaches  to  the 
mystic  poets  in  this  poem  and  the  approach  is  a 
favourable  one.  Though  the  final  gate  will  not 
open,  the  mystic  has  lost  none  of  his  hope  and  falls 
back  on  love  not  beaten  but  for  the  moment  a  little 
tired.  In  the  arms  of  Love  he  obviously  awaits 
strength  for  a  fresh  onslaught. 

It  will  not  open  !    Through  the  bars  I  see 

The  glory  and  the  mystery, 

Wind  upward  ever  !    The  earth-dawn  breaks  !    I  bleed 

With  beating  here  for  entrance.    Hark,  O  hark, 

Love,  love,  return  and  give  me  the  great  Dark, 

Which  is  the  Light  of  Life  indeed. 

Alfred  Noyes  rightly  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
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national  poet.  He  has  a  great  sense  of  English 
prestige.  He  has  the  further  good  sense  to  realise 
that  a  poet  can  express  national  emotions  in  a 
peculiarly  perfect  way.  The  national  poet  can 
express  political  opinions  and  yet  be  free  from  the 
suggestion  of  being  a  political  poet.  The  national 
poet  is  the  servant  of  his  people.  He  has  to  attempt 
to  express  in  words  what  they  can  only  express  in 
gestures  patriotic  and  possibly  vulgar.  He  has  to 
interpret  the  collective  emotions  of  a  people  for  a 
country  and  treat  of  that  country  as  though  he 
were  treating  of  a  loved  individual.  Now  Noyes 
is  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  these  requirements.  He 
is  free  from  any  suggestion  of  being  a  political 
poet.  At  least  I  find  him  so.  He  is  a  very  ready 
servant  of  the  people  in  times  of  national  elation 
or  despair.  He  has  been  able  to  express  the  col- 
lective emotions  of  our  people  and  has  treated 
England  as  a  much  loved  friend.  He  has,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  happy  knack  of  the  journalist  in 
interpreting  the  common  emotion  of  a  moment. 
The  difference  is  that  his  verse  is  lasting  while 
fortunately  many  journalistic  effusions  are  not ! 

There  is  what  may  be  called  a  general  song  of 
England.  A  distinct  influence  of  Stevenson  seems 
to  me  to  shine  down  through  it.    The  swing  of  the 
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song  is  like  the  swing  of  England — a  right  merry 
motion  like  to  the  tramp  of  innumerable  feet. 
Noyes  is  concerned  with  a  song  of  England,  Eng- 
land in  many  of  her  moods.  And  it  is,  he  tells  us, 
a  song  too  sweet  to  be  sung.  But  all  the  same  he 
has  sung  it ! 

So  there  is  an  exquisite  verse  which  concerns 
a  song  of  England  that  can  only  be  sung  by  love. 
And  it  is  a  song  that  travels  out  seawards  and 
through  all  the  English  glades  vhich  lie  in  their 
sweet  gentleness  in  the  Spring.  The  verse  pictures 
the  romantic  poetry  of  Alfred  Noyes  at  its  best 
and  the  music  behind  it  is  the  music  that  is  called 
out  by  love  for  England. 

There  is  a  song  of  England  that  only  love  may  sing, 

So  sure  it  is  and  pure  it  is  ; 
And  seaward  with  the  sea-mew  it  spreads  a  whiter  wing, 

And  with  the  sky-lark  hovers 

Above  the  tryst  of  lovers, 
Above  the  kiss  and  whisper  that  led  the  lovely  Spring 
Through  all  the  glades  of  England,  the  ferny  glades  of  England, 

Until  the  way  enwound  her 

With  sprays  of  May,  and  crowned  her 
With  stars  of  frosty  blossom  in  a  merry  morris-ring. 

The  poet  loves  England  because  she  is  the  very 
symbol  and  actual  presentation  of  beauty.  She  is 
a  certain  bulwark,  her  way  of  life  is  sure,  she  will 
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respond  to  the  mood  of  the  poet.  In  fact  she  is  a 
very  willing  collaborator  with  him.  She  is  broad- 
minded  in  her  affections  and  can  show  forth  her 
charm  both  in  rest  and  in  movement.  And  she 
can  call  forth  to  her  sons  so  that  their  blood  thrills 
and  finally  she  has  a  song  that  must  be  heard  in 
heaven.  The  poet  allows  his  imagination  to  soar, 
possibly  a  little  dangerously,  possibly  savouring 
of  an  Imperialism  slightly  offensive.  That  is  a 
danger  I  believe  patriotic  poets  have  to  guard 
against.  Believing  rightly  in  the  sanctity  of  their 
country,  they  are  inclined  to  place  her  in  a  position 
specially  near  to  Heaven,  and  there  is  thereby 
created  a  sense  of  exclusiveness  that  may  blind  to 
faults  and  lead  to  an  intolerant  attitude  to  others. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  verse  I  quote  does  this,  but 
I  do  say  that  it  leads  in  a  direction  that  should 
keep  the  poet  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  to  see  that 
he  does  not  go  too  far  and  turn  patriotism  into  a 
suggestion  that  his  country  is  particularly  under 
Divine  guidance.  Heaven  rules  and  is  the  friend 
of  all  the  world — not  one  section  of  it  however 
fine  and  responsive  that  section  may  be.  It  is 
true  enough  to  say  that  a  song  of  England  can 
only  be  heard  in  heaven,  but  that  should  not  lead 
to  the  position  that  heaven  is  waiting  to  hear  a 
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song  from  England  and  no  other  song  will  do. 
Although  Noyes  avoids  this  contingency  his  verse 
tends  somewhat  in  that  direction. 

There  is  a  song  of  England  that  only  heaven  can  hear  ; 

So  gloriously  victorious, 
It  soars  above  the  choral  stars  that  sing  the  Golden  Year  ; 

Till  even  the  cloudy  shadows 

That  wander  o'er  her  meadows 
In  silent  purple  harmonies  declare  His  glory  there, 
Along  the  hills  of  England,  the  billowy  hills  of  England  ; 

While  heaven  rolls  and  ranges 

Through  all  the  myriad  changes 
That  mirror  God  in  music  to  the  mortal  eye  and  ear. 

Some  of  our  poets  have  been  inclined,  as  it 
were,  to  monopolise  God,  and  it  is  a  tendency 
among  those  who  may  be  called  patriotic  and 
national  poets. 

There  has  been  a  fashion  lately  among  certain 
critics  to  declare  that  narrative  verse  in  some  way 
loses  in  technique.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
defend  or  to  deny  this  position,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  reflects  on  the  subject  of  this  essay.  Noyes 
is  fond  of  letting  his  verse  tell  a  story.  He  falls 
pretty  often  into  narrative  verse  of  a  considerable 
length.  His  "  Drake  "  is  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  this.  The  critics  who  object  to  narrative 
verse  do  so  partly  on  the  ground   that  a  story 
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"  humanises  "  verse  too  much  and  partly  on  the 
ground  that  a  poet  may  give  too  much  attention 
to  the  story  part  of  his  poetry  and  too  little  to  the 
technique.  In  the  case  of  Noyes  I  cannot  see  that 
this  criticism  really  applies  at  all.  He  keeps  to  a 
story  and  keeps  to  a  high  and  elegant  technique. 
Let  us  take  just  a  few  examples  from  his  fine  poem 
"  Drake."  The  subject  is  obviously  well  chosen 
and  is  naturally  acceptable  to  a  poet  who  would 
write  of  England  as  in  the  verses  quoted  above. 
He  tells  us  at  the  very  outset  that  he  has  a  simple 
tale  to  tell  and  his  prayer  goes  to  England  that  she 
will  be  his  auxiliary  in  the  task.  And,  indeed,  she 
ought  to  help,  for  what  indeed  has  Drake  been  to 
England  ? 

Mother  and  love,  fair  England,  hear  my  prayer  ; 
Help  me  that  I  may  tell  the  enduring  tale 
Of  that  great  seaman,  good  at  need,  who  first 
Sailed  round  this  globe  and  made  one  little  isle, 
One  little  isle  against  that  huge  Empire 
Of  Spain  whose  might  was  paramount  on  earth, 
O'ertopping  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Greece  and  Rome, 
Carthage  and  all  huge  Empires  of  the  past, 
He  made  this  little  isle,  against  the  world, 
Queen  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

Indeed  then,  a  sailor  worth  the  construction  of 
a  mighty  narrative  poem.    And  is  there  any  reason 
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why  poetry  should  suffer  by  such  a  tale  ?    I  confess 
I  can  see  none  whatever. 

We  will  plunge  right  into  the  narrative.  We 
behold  Drake  meeting  Elizabeth.  The  verse 
describes  as  it  ought  to  describe,  it  does  not  rush 
into  poetic  "  beauties  "  (perhaps  that  is  one  aspect 
the  enemies  of  narrative  verse  miss),  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  said  against  it,  it  is  possibly,  a 
little  prosaic.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  in 
any  way  a  fault  in  narrative  verse.  The  critics 
who  object  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  poetic 
art.  They  want  rhapsodies,  when  rhapsodies 
would  be  more  out  of  place  than  bad  rhyming  ; 
they  require  music  when  a  disharmony  would  be 
more  accurate.  Here  then  are  a  few  lines  written 
by  Noyes  in  an  attempt  (as  I  think  a  successful 
attempt)  to  recreate  the  meeting  of  Drake  and 
Elizabeth,  so  that  it  is  both  accurate  and  poetic. 

It  was  the  Queen.  Low  bent  he  o'er  her  hand  ; 
And  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
Hath  told  me  what  an  English  heart  beats  here  !  " 

Is  not  this  what  we  should  expect  Elizabeth  to 
have  said  ?  There  is  the  rather  subtle  appeal  to 
flattery,  the  hint  that  some  dangerous  mission  will 
soon  be  suggested,  and  indeed  a  line  later  Drake 
listens  and  hears  of  the  King  of  Spain  ! 
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The  art  of  Noyes  does  not  in  the  least  fail  when 
the  story  of  Drake  reaches  to  high  drama.  Drake 
has  to  execute  Doughty  and  the  scene  is  exquisitely 
shown.  Drake  will  not  fail  even  in  a  duty  the 
most  unpleasant  possible.  And  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  the  grim  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  sun 
bows  her  head  and  all  the  world  is  dark.  The 
scene  leads  swiftly  to  its  deplorable  climax — the 
perishing  of  a  traitor. 

And  Doughty  knelt.    And  Drake,  without  one  word, 

Leaning  upon  the  two-edged  naked  sword 

Stood  at  his  side,  with  iron  lips  and  eyes 

Full  of  the  sunset  ;  while  the  doomed  man  bowed 

His  head  upon  a  rock.    The  great  sun  dropped 

Suddenly,  and  the  land  and  sea  were  dark  ; 

And  as  it  were  a  sign,  Drake  lifted  up 

The  gleaming  sword.    It  seemed  to  sweep  the  heavens 

Down  in  its  arc  as  he  smote,  once,  and  no  more. 

Now  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Drake  would  have 
chosen  the  time  of  sundown  for  such  a  tragedy. 
The  verse  loses  nothing  by  its  strict  adherence  to 
realism.  Possibly  had  the  verse  not  have  been 
narrative,  we  might  have  expected  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  to  have  been  accomplished  as  a  con- 
venience to  the  poet !  As  a  creator  of  narrative 
verse  Noyes  is  not  afraid  to  let  his  art  launch  out, 
nor  is  he  afraid  to  let  it  keep  strictly  to  realism. 
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In  a  sense  the  prosaic  parts  are  like  the  prosaic 
parts  of  "  The  Angel  in  the  House."  Both  poets 
make  their  art  the  channel  of  a  story*  and  as  any 
tale  must  have  its  commonplace  moments  so  also 
any  story  in  verse  must  have  its  commonplace 
lines.  And  if  the  critics  object  then  by  all  means 
let  them  keep  to  non-narrative  verse,  but  let  them 
also  remember  that  they  are  then  only  concerned 
with  part  of  the  substance  of  poetry  and  not  by 
any  means  with  the  whole  of  it. 

And  so  we  proceed  to  a  picture  of  the  great  fleet 
smashed  by  Drake.  The  climax  is  sure  and  it  is 
steady.  Drake  realises  that  he  is  but  an  instrument 
in  the  victory.  Pure  simple  narrative  marks  the 
close  of  the  great  epic. 

Drake  watched  their  sails  go  shrivelling,  till  the  last 
Flicker  of  spars  vanished  as  a  skeleton  leaf 
Upon  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  there  was  nought 
But  one  wide  wilderness  of  splendour  and  gloom 
Under  the  northern  clouds. 

And  with  the  end  of  victory  the  fleet  goes  home. 
The  story  has  been  told,  there  is  no  "  poetic  " 
polish  and  nothing  exaggerated  or  underestimated. 
It  is  just  the  end  to  a  big  nautical  adventure  related 
in  a  very  notable  poem. 
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So,  with  close-hauled  sails, 

Over  the  rolling  triumph  of  the  deep 

Lifting  their  hearts  to  heaven,  they  turned  back  home. 

"  Drake  "  proves,  I  think,  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  craftsman  narrative  verse  does  not  lose 
anything  of  the  essential  technique  of  poetry.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  not  the  same  scope  for  "  brilliance  " 
as  there  is  in  other  forms.  It  may  be  that  this 
kind  of  verse  does  not  allow  as  much  "  licence  " 
as  other  kinds,  that  the  proper  word  for  this 
"  licence  "  should  be  liberty.  These  two  con- 
tentions may  be  true.  And  if  they  are  true  are  they 
detrimental  to  true  poetry  ?  They  are  not  directly, 
we  admit  that  poetry  is  something  very  much  more 
than  form.  And  in  a  great  poem  like  "  Drake  " 
the  poet  is  only  his  own  poetic  master  in  so  far  as 
he  does  not  let  his  story  suffer.  If  we  get  a  perfect 
blending  of  the  story  with  the  language  in  which 
it  is  told,  we  obtain  narrative  verse  in  perfection. 
And  if  we  have  this  I  see  no  good  reason  why  this 
kind  of  perfection  (if  I  can  use  perfection  in  a 
relative  sense)  should  be  alleged  to  be  of  an  inferior 
nature.  Alfred  Noyes  imparts  a  sense  of  dignity 
to  his  narrative  verse.  He  proves  what  the  modern 
man  so  often  denies,  that  poetry  is  a  practical  art, 
that  it  can  recreate  the  past  as  easily  as  prose,  that 
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it  can  be  as  dramatic  as  the  prose  of  a  dramatist, 
that  it  can  get  right  ahead  with  a  tale  and  finish 
at  the  end  of  it  without  the  addition  of  any  frills, 
those  poetic  frills  so  disliked  by  men  who  are  not 
manly  enough  to  appreciate  the  manliness  of  real 
verse. 

True  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  manly  of  arts 
for  it  stands  for  all  the  virtues  that  are  most 
manly. 

Let  us  consider  Noyes  in  quite  a  different  mood 
altogether.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  most 
people  (who  are  not  poets)  fail  to  recognise  love 
unless  he  comes  in  a  very  orthodox  way.  He  is 
always  about  us  but  we  fail  utterly  to  see  him. 
He  comes  along  as  a  pilgrim,  with  his  feet  bare 
and  dressed  in  a  gray  cloak.  And  yet  though  he 
comes  as  a  beggar  seeking  kindness  and  perhaps 
alms,  we  stare  haughtily  through  him  and  have 
no  conception  that  we  have  missed  the  very  thing 
we  have  so  eagerly  sought.  Love  is  thus  clothed 
romantically,  and  we,  thrice  sinners  who  have  lost 
the  art  of  recognising  love,  cannot  welcome  him 
or  give  him  homage  when  he  pleads  before  us  in 
such  delightful  garb.  Love  is  for  Noyes  a  beggar, 
seeking  to  be  noticed,  desiring  to  be  loved  as  he 
gives  love,  begging  that  he  may  make  our  way  more 
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happy.  And  we,  perverse  children  of  the  outer 
darkness,  will  not  let  him  help  us.  From  afar  off 
comes  love,  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  Land  that  is 
indeed  Holy,  for  in  it  we  should  walk  with  bare 
feet,  since  the  whole  surroundings  are  Holy  and  in 
a  very  curious  sense  romantic.  Noyes  gives  us 
what  may  be  called  a  pleasing  little  verse,  a  verse 
at  once  whimsical  and  charming,  melancholy  and 
yet  not  despairing. 

Because  ye  did  not  understand 

Love  cometh  from  afar, 
A  pilgrim  out  of  Holy  Land 

Guided  by  a  star  : 

Last  night  he  came  in  cloak  of  gray 
Begging,  Ye  knew  him  not :  he  went  his  way. 

For  many  people  the  most  notable  romantic 
poem  written  by  Alfred  Noyes  is  undoubtedly 
"  The  Highwayman.''  The  whole  poem  is  an 
absolute  model  of  careful  and  skilled  romanticism. 
There  is  not  a  line  that  the  poem  could  have  done 
without.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  background 
of  the  first  verse.  There  is  an  old  inn,  and  up  to 
this  old  inn  there's  a  highwayman  riding.  Heigh-ho 
and  what  cares  he  for  the  weather  !  What  cares 
he  that  the  wind  is  a  torrent,  what  matters  it  to  him 
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that  the  moon  sails  along  like  a  ghostly  ship — what 
does  he  trouble  that  the  road  before  him  is  like  a 
bit  of  moonlight  ?  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
first  verse  is  magnificent  and  magnificently  real. 
Listen  to  the  verse  and  then  take  a  peep  through 
the  shutters  for  surely  in  the  distance  there  has 
been  the  sound  of  a  man  riding  fast,  and  he  must 
ride  fast  if  he  wishes  to  get  to  the  old  inn  before 
the  doors  are  closed  for  the  night.  Clop-clop,  clop, 
he  has  ridden  by  !  Shut  the  shutters  for  he  is  a 
bold  bad  man  and  might  peep  in  ! 

The  wind  was  a  torrent  of  darkness  among  the  gusty  trees, 
The  moon  was  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas, 
The  road  was  a  ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor, 
And  the  highwayman  came  riding — 
Riding — riding — 
The  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn-doer. 

There  is  in  this  verse  not  only  the  accuracy  of 
the  background  but  there  is  the  feeling  of  someone 
not  only  riding,  but  riding  in  haste  and  riding 
from  far.  And  why  does  the  highwayman  ride  so 
fast  and  so  far  ?  Because,  oh  it  is  so  simple,  he 
loved  the  landlord's  daughter,  and  what  is  even 
more  absurdly  simple,  she  loves  him  and  is  loved 
by  the  ostler.  So  a  trap  is  laid  for  the  bold  high- 
wayman when  next  he  comes  up  to  the  inn.    We 
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find  the  inn  guarded  by  those  who  will  shoot  and 
kill  the  highwayman.  And  as  they  watch  there 
rings  out  the  clear  sound  of  the  hoofs  of  a  horse. 
Noyes  makes  the  whole  dramatic  scene  live  as 
though  we  too  watched  from  the  old  inn. 

Tlot-tlot ;    tlot-tlot !     Had  they  heard  it  ?     The  horse-hoofs 

ringing  clear  ; 
Tlot-tlot,  tlot-tlot  in  the  distance  ?    Were  they  deaf  that  they 

did  not  hear  ? 
Down  the  ribbon  of  moonlight,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
The  highwayman  came  riding, 
Riding,  riding  ! 
The  red-coats  looked  to  their  priming  !    She  stood  up  straight 
and  still  ! 

But  the  watchers  at  the  windows  do  not  get  the 
satisfaction  of  shooting  down  the  highwayman. 
Bess  saves  him  and  so  loses  her  own  life.  And  in 
a  rage  like  a  madman  the  highwayman  rides  back 
to  the  old  inn  and  is  shot  down  like  a  dog  in  the 
highway.  But  even  so  on  the  winter  nights,  if  you 
listen  intently  you  can  still  hear  the  sound  of  the 
hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  but  the  moon  must  be  well 
out  and  there  must  be  a  wind  in  the  trees.  This 
delightful  poem,  a  bit  of  the  real  old  romance  of  a 
bygone  age,  is  deservedly  popular.  For  there  is 
about  it  a  wonderful  suggestion  of  movement,  with 
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the   ever   recurring   sounds   of  the   highwayman, 
riding,  riding,  riding. 

And  still  of  a  winter's  night,  they  say,  when  the  wind  is  in  the 

trees, 
When  the  moon  is  a  ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas, 
When  the  road  is  a  ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor, 

A  highwayman  comes  riding — 
Riding — riding — 
A  highwayman  comes  riding  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

If  we  compare  "  Drake  "  with  "  The  Highway- 
man "  it  will  be  seen  that  in  two  very  different 
forms  of  the  poetic  art  Noyes  is  a  "  true  "  poet. 
That  is  I  mean  that  he  does  not  expect  his  art  to 
perform  miracles  for  him.  He  gives  it  almost 
human  qualities  and  allows  it  to  express  its  different 
technique  in  a  way  that  will  not  strain  or  hurt  it. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  be  critical  to 
observe  that  Noyes  is  a  poet  who  can  transcend 
beauty  and  produce  poetry  of  a  "  terrific  "  nature. 
I  feel  that  in  a  way  he  is  a  very  "  sane  "  poet. 
He  seems  to  me  to  know  the  limits  of  his  craft 
and  these  limits  are  clearly  defined.  Noyes  does 
not  go  in  for  mere  beauty  of  language  as  did 
Shelley.  His  beauty  in  language  is  more  or  less 
accidental.  I  do  not  find  in  his  work  traces  of  a 
deep   classical  dependence  that  I   discover  in  so 
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many  poets.  I  find  rather  an  acute  observation  of 
contemporary  life,  a  fine  understanding  of  history 
and  a  tremendous  sense,  as  I  have  emphasised,  of 
the  romantic. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  Noyes  as  an  observer 
of  contemporary  life.    He  goes  down  to  the  East 
End  of  London,  no  bad  place  for  a  poet  who  wants 
to  see  life  stripped  of  shams,  and  takes  his  stand  at 
a  coffee  stall.    Noyes  is  not  in  the  act  of  "  slum- 
ming," nor  is  he  one  of  the  "  bright  middle-aged 
things  "  just   out   from   a    dinner   in    Grosvenor 
Square.    He  is  a  poet  keen  to  write  something  of 
the  unfortunates  of  the  great  city  of  London.    He  is 
frankly  appalled  by  the  vision  of  tattered  humanity 
that  ambles  up  to  the  well-lighted  stall.     They 
seem  to  him  like  vermin  stealing  up,  yet  (and  here 
is  the  optimist)  they  are  "  rags  of  thy  loneliness." 
He  studies  the  faces  of  those  gathered  round  the 
stall.    He  sees  the  face  of  a  woman  who  has  watched 
the  death  of  her  child  through  sheer  starvation. 
He  notices  the  faces  of  men  who  once  a  very  long 
time  ago,  knew  there  was  in  the  world  such  a  thing 
as  hope.    How  many  in  London  have  lost  hope  ;  and 
who  cares  ?    And  then  there  are  the  more  terrible 
faces,  faces  seared  with  the  lust  of  hatred,  faces 
hardened  and  almost  pushed  out  of  human  sem- 
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blance  by  the  bitter  and  incurable  insanity  of 
despair.  So  he  gives  us  his  melancholy  picture  in 
a  sudden  burst  of  grim  realism. 

Faces  of  our  humanity,  ravaged,  white, 
Wrenched  with  old  love,  old  hate,  older  despair, 
Steal  out  of  vile  filth- dropping  dens  to  stare 
On  that  wild  monstrance  of  a  naphtha  light. 

And  then  when  their  tiny  little  amusement  at 
the  coffee  stall  is  all  over,  back  they  go  to  their 
dreadful  homes,  back  they  slink  to  wait  until 
another  day  adds  its  load  of  misery,  but  also  takes 
them  one  step  nearer  the  home  that  awaits  the 
poor  thrust-out  derelict  as  it  awaits  the  immaculate 
diner  wondering  whether  it  will  be  "  good  going  " 
at  Ascot  on  the  morrow  and  whether  the  "  horses 
will  be  kind."  Yes,  the  gate  of  heaven  will  open 
very  wide  for  the  homeless. 

One  by  one,  out  of  the  ring  of  light  ! 
They  creep,  like  crippled  rats,  into  the  gloom, 
Into  the  fogs  of  life  and  death  and  doom, 
Into  the  night,  the  immeasurable  night. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  Noyes  is  in  this  mood 
of  melancholy.  But  when  he  is  he  can  write  poetry 
that  is  as  grimly  realistic  as  is  consistent  with  the 
theme  discussed.    But  he  never  indulges  in  despair, 
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for  as  a  Catholic,  this  deadly  sin  can  have  no  place 
in  his  writings.  And  why  should  we  despair  ? 
We  talk  glibly  enough  of  the  impossibility  of 
reclaiming  certain  of  humanity.  I  ask  one  question 
of  these  pseudo  philosophers.  Are  they  then  gods 
knowing  good  and  evil  ? 

Now  it  would  be  an  interesting  and  not  unprofit- 
able task  to  ask  whether  there  has  yet  lived  any 
poet  minor  or  major,  who  has  not  written  some 
verses  of  the  Spring.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Spring  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  any 
poet.  It  is  then  useful  to  discuss  a  poem  written 
by  Alfred  Noyes  which  deals  with  the  call  of  the 
Spring.  How  does  it  call  to  him  ?  How  should 
we  expect  the  Spring  to  call  to  a  great  romantic 
poet  ?  Well,  I  think  quite  naturally  we  should 
expect  him  to  give  us  the  song  of  a  road,  a  right 
merry  road,  a  road  leading  over  the  blue  hills,  a 
road  leading  away  to  hope,  a  road  that  rolls  on  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Noyes  addresses  his  poem  to  a  lad  and  warns 
him  that  he  must  be  away  for  it  is  the  Spring  and 
the  time  for  youth. 

Come,  choose  your  road  and  away,  my  lad, 

Come,  choose  your  road  and  away  ! 
We'll  out  of  the  town  by  the  road's  bright  crown 
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As  it  dips  to  the  dazzling  day. 
It's  a  long  white  road  for  the  weary  ; 
But  it  rolls  through  the  heart  of  the  May. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  verse  is  easy  to  write. 
But  it  may  be  said  also  that  it  is  very  easy  indeed 
not  to  write  it  quite  so  well.  There  is  a  vigour 
about  the  whole  structure  of  it  which  somehow  so 
often  cannot  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  minor 
poet.  The  minor  poet  lacks  the  "  life  "  that  lies 
behind  a  verse  like  this  one,  he  makes  us  feel  that 
the  call  of  the  Spring  is  not  a  real  call  but  just  a 
subject  rather  fitting  to  a  minor  poet.  But  Noyes 
enables  us  to  experience  the  call  of  the  Spring,  he 
enables  us  to  take  to  ourselves  that  emotion  of  well- 
being  that  so  often  comes  when  the  new  Spring 
suddenly  strikes  us  and  we  are  aware  that  the 
Winter  is  over. 

From  a  consideration  of  Noyes  as  the  poet 
concerned  with  the  call  of  the  Spring  I  pass  on  to 
the  poet  in  a  mood  of  philosophic  meditation.  He 
considers  the  question  of  the  two  worlds.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  outer  world  is  a 
pictured  scroll  of  worlds  within  the  soul.  In 
other  words  this  world  in  which  we  now  live  in 
some  mystic  way  foreshadows  another  sphere  of 
existence,  so  that  being  accustomed  to  the  wonders 
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of  this  universe  we  may  steer  towards  Paradise. 
The  poet  then  should  be  as  it  were  familiar  with 
both  worlds,  the  world  of  experience  and  the 
world  of  things  to  come  and  things  of  the  spirit. 
Thus  in  a  mystical  way  having  harmonised  himself 
with  both  worlds  he  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
unknown  quantities. 

— And  treads  the  untrodden  fields  of  unknown  flowers 

And  threads  the  angelic  bowers, 
And  hears  that  unheard  nightingale  whose  moan, 

Trembles  within  his  own, 
And  lovers  murmuring  in  the  leafy  lanes 

Of  his  own  joys  and  pains. 

We  are  led  then  up  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
philosophy  of  Alfred  Noyes.  And  it  is  expressed 
in  a  poem  that  has  as  its  title  "  The  Testimony  of 
Art."  In  this  we  find,  what  I  believe  is  the  funda- 
mental background  of  the  whole  of  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  poetry  of  Noyes.  It  is  that  Christ 
has  overcome  the  world.  By  that  one  saying  Noyes 
is  able  to  put  everything  in  its  right  place,  for  in  a 
world  overcome  by  God  good  must  finally  flourish 
and  the  Catholic  Church  emerge  universally  and 
eternally  victorious.  And  further  because  the 
world  has  been  overcome  by  God  we  can  be  of 
good  cheer. 
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Once  was  it  wine  and  sacramental  bread 

Whereby  we  knew  the  power  that  through  Him  smiled 

When,  in  one  still  small  utterance,  he  hurled 

The  Eternities  beneath  his  feet  and  said, 

With  lips,  O  meek  as  any  little  child, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world. 

And  there  is  still  another  reason  why  we  should 
be  of  good  cheer.  Not  only  has  he  overcome  the 
world  but  he  has  rolled  away  the  stone.  In  one  of 
his  finest  poems,  "  Resurrection,"  Noyes  pours 
forth  his  conception  of  the  eternal  joy  of  the 
Christian.  No  matter  what  we  destroy  he  has  built 
it  up.  We  hurled  down  the  Temple  and  lo  !  in 
three  days  he  hath  rebuilt  it.  We  have  torn  down 
his  altars  (how  many  in  this  country  of  England  ?) 
while  we  talked  glibly  of  "  forces."  We  have  dug 
his  grave  and  we  have  cried  with  a  despair,  the 
depths  of  which  no  man  could  understand — he  is 
dead — he  is  dead — and  yet  all  the  time  we  have 
known  where  we  have  laid  him.  And  then  in  that 
shattering  moment  we  have  rushed  to  explore  the 
tomb  and  on  looking  down  we  have  beheld  an 
Angel. 

"  He  is  dead,"  we  cried,  "  and  even  amid  that  gloom 
The  wintry  veil  was  rent  !    The  new-born  day 
Showed  us  the  Angel  seated  in  the  tomb 
And  the  stone  rolled  away." 
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And  indeed,  as  the  poet  tells  us — it  is  our  hour. 
We  have  seen  death  beaten  and  "  we  know  that 
his  Witness  is  True." 

So  the  poet  literally  shouts  his  triumph,  his 
climax  of  Faith. 

It  is  the  hour  !    We  challenge  heaven  above 
Now,  to  deny  our  slight  ephemeral  breath, 

Joy,  anguish,  and  that  everlasting  love 
Which  triumphs  over  death. 

That  is  the  triumph.  That  is  the  promise. 
That  is  the  hope  to  which  we  shall  all  cling,  when, 
before  very  long,  we  see  the  lights  of  home.  How 
far  from  home  is  it  ?  asks  the  poet.  And  perhaps 
the  answer  is  that  even  now  the  lights  slowly  but 
surely  are  beginning  to  burn.  Surely  the  lamp  of 
peace  is  being  lit,  surely  the  light  of  Faith  is  slowly 
coming  back,  surely  the  lamp  of  Hope  is  well 
alight. 

Pilot,  how  far  from  home  ? 
The  great  stars  pass  away 
Before  him  as  a  flight  of  spray, 
Moons  as  a  flight  of  foam  ! 
I  see  the  lights  of  home. 

The  poet  sees  the  lights  of  home  and  when  they 
become  quite  distinct  the  journey  will  have  ended 
and  the  Bar  been  Crossed. 

JJ,  M,  jit,  .V.  »}£. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I  suggested  that 
a  poet  need  not  be  entirely  affected  by  outside 
conditions.  A  Catholic  poet  obviously  will  be 
affected  by  outside  conditions  still  less.  A  Catholic 
poet  can  give  all  his  attention  to  his  art  because  he 
has  not  got  to  "  bother  "  about  his  philosophical 
position.  He  may  quite  well  worry  about  others 
who  grope  this  way  and  that  and  in  their  daily 
new  thought  movements  discover  the  maze  man 
can  make  of  Divine  Truth.  So  also  a  Catholic 
novelist  can  give  full  attention  to  his  art  for  his 
philosophical,  or  if  we  like  a  less  academic  word — 
his  "  soul  "  condition  is  secure.  A  tremendous  wave 
of  pessimism  has  swept  over  our  fiction  and  our 
poetry.  I  believe  that  this  is  very  largely  explain- 
able by  the  fact  that  so  many  men  and  women  of 
letters  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  divinity  of  humanity. 
Hence  their  work  is  concerned  with  pessimistic 
suggestion  or  a  degraded  humanity.  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  I  do  not  think  in  all  cases  their  art 
suffers  by  this  pessimism.  But  I  do  feel  that  this 
attitude  of  literary  artists  to  life  is  producing  in  the 
masses  of  the  people  a  sense  of  distrust.  If  art  is 
inclined  to  gloom,  those  for  whom  it  caters  are  also 
liable  to  a  similar  emotion.  And  artists  in  the 
literary  form  have  some  responsibility  to  the  public. 
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And  what  I  complain  of  is  that  so  many  literary 
artists,  excellent  writers  as  they  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  technique,  are  not  in  any  real  sense 
students.  I  think  of  one  instance  which  I  come 
across  very  often.  Non-Catholic  novelists  and 
poets  quite  often  allege  that  Catholic  writers  are 
cramped.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little 
difficult  to  be  both  Catholic  and  cramped.  But 
apart  from  the  absurdity  of  the  use  of  the  words, 
such  a  position  demonstrates  at  once  a  deplorable 
lack  of  Scholarship  in  even  the  narrower  sense. 
If  the  poets  and  novelists  of  whom  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  write  in  this  book  appear  to  be  cramped 
then  I  have  failed  to  give  any  true  picture  of  them. 
A  belief  in  truth  historical  and  supernatural  has 
never  yet  cramped  an  artist,  and  it  never  will 
however  much  the  moderns  may  think  it  will. 

The  period  covered  in  this  book  in  years,  is,  in 
the  passage  of  the  centuries,  a  short  one.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  change  in  outlook  and  manners 
the  distance  is  immense.  From  the  later  Victorian- 
ism  down  to  the  later  Georgianism  is  a  time  in 
which  literature  and  poetry  have  undergone  many 
changes.  Generally  speaking  literature  has  turned 
in  the  direction  of  an  often  grotesque  realism  while 
poetry  quite  often  has  converted  itself  into  "  freak- 
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ism."  In  the  period  I  have  been  attempting  to 
discuss,  Catholicism  has  given  to  the  world  many 
imperishable  names.  Of  the  six  with  whom  I  have 
been  concerned  all  save  one  have  passed  from 
mortal  view. 

It  may  be  that  in  some  directions  some  of  the 
six  have  been  slightly  forgotten.  If  so  then  modern 
people  will  do  well  to  look  back  and  learn  of  them 
anew.  We  have  yet  to  find  a  finer  conception  of 
marriage  than  that  given  us  by  Coventry  Patmore. 
Catholicism  in  its  most  important  aspects  shines 
out  through  all  the  work  of  Mrs.  Meynell.  In 
Francis  Thompson  we  have  a  poet  who  has  given 
us  imaginative  poetry  of  a  theological  and  Christ- 
ological  nature  which  is  in  its  own  genre  unsurpassed. 
If  we  turn  to  the  two  novelists,  Canon  Sheehan  and 
Joseph  Conrad,  we  discover  that  they  give  us 
respectively  pictures  of  Irish  Catholic  life  and  the 
life  of  the  sea  in  a  manner  no  other  novelists  have 
succeeded  in  doing.  In  Alfred  Noyes  we  have  a 
modern  Catholic  poet  who  in  this  twentieth  century 
has  added  lustre  to  the  roll  of  the  great  poets  and 
who  has  given  us  much  poetry  that  will  exist  when 
this  century  has  long  since  joined  the  growing  list 
of  centuries  which  have  had  their  span  of  time  and 
passed  on. 
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Faith  in  the  Eternity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  background  of  all  the  poets  and  novelists  in  this 
book.  This  Faith  has  been  communicated  to  the 
reader  either  directly  or  indirectly  at  every  con- 
ceivable opportunity.  Yet  any  suggestion  of  pro- 
paganda has  been  hidden.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  works  are  by  their  own  influence  propa- 
gandist. 

The  glory  of  Catholic  literature  and  Catholic 
poetry  has  been  no  little  augmented  by  the  poems 
and  novels  created  by  the  six  Catholics  who  make 
up  the  little  portrait  gallery  that  I  have  attempted 
to  show  in  this  book.  If  we  wish  to  gain  a  clearer 
vision  of  Catholic  poetry  and  Catholic  fiction  of  the 
last  fifty  years  we  may  do  well  to  study  closely  the 
subjects  of  these  portraits  in  their  own  works. 
They  have  given  to  us  a  volume  of  very  valuable 
work.  And  behind  all  this  substance  of  creative 
art  there  is  the  sure  background  of  Catholicism. 


<< 


Be  of  good  cheer — for  I  have  overcome  the 

WORLD." 


Thus  have  the  six  writers  listened — thus  have 
they  believed  and  therefore  have  they  been  able 
to  pass  on  to  us  their  art  that  is  both  physical  and 
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spiritual.  And  in  combining  the  two  we  have  seen 
the  harmony  of  Catholic  thought  when  it  is  allied 
to  literary  and  poetic  genius  of  a  high  order. 

They  have  written  of  Truth,  and  "  we  know  that 
their  witness  is  True." 


THE   END 
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